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PREFACE 


This little book is a slender account of my journeys in 
search of His Footprints. For hours have I stood spell- 
bound, gazing at the humble dust upon which He once 
trod, yet I have passed the magnificence of jewelled 
diadems with indifference, for they had no fragrance in 
their charmed lustre, there was nothing of Him in them. 

This is a basketful of musk-dust, gathered from the 
sacrificial fires that burn in places made sacred by the holy 
tread of His Footsteps. 

Ever since 1 have seen Him, the remembrance of the 
scent of His presence has been my religion ; whatsoever 
recalls it to my mind is precious ; it surpasses all that I 
have ever valued. I am good only when my eyes half- 
close in rapture at the contemplation of His God-personality ; 
to me nothing_ else is of virtue. For I knew that when I 
go from Him into the worid, full as it is of learned men 
with fine clothes and wrinkled faces, 1 feel no more whole— 
I am torn asunder, sullied, weighed down and spent ; the 
formless vapours of my intellect dim the mirror of my 
heart, and I see no more what my eyes have so recently 
beheld. I come back disappointed and disillusioned, a 
sadder man. Not in the outer world, only in the heart of 
God do I find that iridescent lustre, that absolute rapture 
which makes me immortal in one flash. Every meeting 
with Him is an advance of centuries over my own self. 

Even as I stand at a distance, contemplating the deadly 
wearine.=:s of the world, I feel sick at heart. The groans of 
the conquered mmgle in my ears with the savage shouts of 
their rdetors. These beings called men are sdll so foolish 
that they know not how to make their ant-hill of an earth 
into a peaceful home for their own kind. What is the 
use of intellectual expansion ? The mere touch of these 
world-problems turns good men into blood-thirsty soldiers 
brandishing swords ; humane and religious ideals become 
rotten when applied to the petty politics of the children 
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of the soil. Notwithstanding centuries of cwilizatioxi anc 
development, man is still in the antmal stage, armed witd 
claws ; the keener his intellectual penetration the sharper 
the claws. The wisdom of this world leads to weariness 
disease and death ; brethren rob and murder brethren and 
fill the day with blood. 

At one brave flight to climb a high corner of the sky, 
casting aside the rubbish of dualistic worldly wisdom that 
we hold so precious and clasping to our breasts nothing 
but love and song and faith ; to laugh with the Sun over 
this flimsy world and dap our hands in unison with the 
thunder of the heavens ; this would give life . for this 
divine madness that forgets ail wounds and blesses those 
that curse and smite and kill, seems to be for each of us 
the only way out of slavery, out of the dirt and dust of 
the world’s suffering and sorrow. 

Self-forgetfulness in the joy of His beauty — in other 
words Self-realization — is the way to happiness, so have 
the Sages proclaimed. It Is only the meaningless throng 
of statesmen and philosophers — political thinkers, world- 
rescuers, self-appomted administrators of the Law and 
Justice of God and Man— -it is only they who run to and 
fro like sleep-walkers, seeking the cooling snows of the 
Himalayas amid the burning deserts of the Sahara. So 
long as selfishness sways the individual, so long will the 
whole world be sick. 

Safety lies in the shelter of the Great Man of God ; wo 
seek it vainly in our brilliant sands of mere intellectuality 
Safety is within me, with God in Seif ! Only by the touch 
of the beauty of God-personality can selflshness be turned 
into the holiness of self-sacrifice. All knowledge is a curse, 
save only the knowledge of this Love that inspires Life. 

I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Messrs 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd,, for permission to quote a lengthy 
passage from The Booh of the Cave, by Ananda Acharya, 
and to Mr John Murray for permission to reprint the ex- 
tracts from The Spifit of Japanese Poetry by Yone Naguchir 
(Wisdom of the East series), and Messrs. Dent and Sons 
for poems from Nargds by Bhai Vir Singh Sahib. 

PuEAN Singh. 



THE SPIRIT OF ORIENTAL 
POETRY 

I 

THE DIVINE POET 

We love our poet rather than his poetry ; our 
artist rather than his art. Hours spent "vvith the 
Beloved in sweet calm, mingling our breath with His, 
are diviner by far than the chant of His songs without 
His presence. In exuberance of inspiration nothing 
suffices but His person ; the touching of His Lotus 
feet brings the honey of eternity. 

Mere literature is starvation. Unless we see His 
tent somewhere in the forest the landscape is empty. 
To that messenger alone do both man and nature give 
their love and sacrifice, who proclaims where the camp 
of the Beloved is pitched to-day. 

Our idea of the poet is that of a man who can, by 
the mere opening of his own eyes, enable ours to see 
the Divine ; whose one glance can be our w'hole 
knowledge. “ How do you realise the Brahman ? ” 
the wise men of the East asked the poet in the forest, 
as we read in the Upnishadas. He smiled and they 
bowed dowm, saying, “ Our doubts are dispelled, we 
know the Truth. The knots of our hearts have 
opened, the Lotus has bloomed in us, and we have 
attained peace.” 
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Tte poet reveals to oiir souls bis own self-realizatiouj 
and in an instant we undergo the growth of centuries. 
The power of giving peace to the life-beaten man we 
see only in our poet ; he is as the Banyan tree which 
affords shade to the sun-beaten wayfarer. The poet 
is not one of us, he is the messenger of God, His 
Prophet ; he is God in human clay. In Hindu 
phraseology he is an A vtara. It is horn in no one to 
do what be does. Mohammed, in bis self^coneen- 
tration, talks to angels and gods. No one else can 
talk like him with the Invisible. The miracles and 
the miraculous accompany the poet like his shadow. 
It was as simple for Jesus Christ to heal the sick and 
raise the dead as it was for those who stood by to 
watch. The poet has the gift of gods whom we on 
earth know not ; his powers axe not acquired, but are 
as natural to him as light is to the Sun. The poet 
has the whole abundance of Heaven at hi.s back and 
his will is the -will of God- 

The poet‘s e5'e is so eternally fixed on the Beauty 
within that he see.s outside objects in an unbroken 
trance. Shiva is always in Samadhi, but as the God 
opens his eyes, Parbati, his devotee, is ready with her 
bowl of green herb ; he drinks and closes his eyes 
again ! If the poet’s ecstacy is no cure for the 
suffering of man, nothing else can be. His greatest 
work is to maintain His Divine Breath. To him Life 
is the highest altruism. 

The poet (or, as we call him, the Guru, the Master, 
the Buddha, the Christ) fills the hungry soul, and 
enriches the poor. Desire dies and we are satiated 
and nourished by his touch. “None may be idle 
where the king-poet has pitched lus tent,” The 
musician, the poem-maker, the dancer, the singer. 
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are mere rank and file. In tlie Peace of His Presence 
i-.lnnlrmg is sickly restlessness. It is the dominion of 
Soul over the splendours of mind. 

Poetry is a perennial stream that flows out of this 
fountain of life. It is the SmadM of ages. The 
infinite behind the poet infects us with life. No other 
poetry can equal, in its subjective effect upon us, the 
simple sayings of these poet -prophets. There are 
poems in their aspect ; their words are life ; their 
memory is fragrance of soul. Fixing our intention on 
them is the most practical way of discovering our own 
soul. The remembrance of their names is our ethics ; 
repetition of the Sacred Names is our religion. They 
are our perennial inspiration. 

Repeat Christ, Buddha, Guru Nanak, Upnishadas 
and the Koran, basking in the joy of soul they give ; 
do so for years and you cannot exhaust their meaning, 
nor effect. Like particles of radium, those words go 
on forever emitting their rays. Millions daily read 
the Koran and the Bible, and there is life for millions 
more in them. I.enins may hang the bishops, but 
every grass blade will stand up to vindicate the faith 
of Jesus Christ. 

What art can be so generous as the supreme art 
of the Lord of Peace. Sakya Muni bathes the world 
in peace and ecstaey. Nirvana is realized by widows, 
girls, beggars and princes. The courtesan cries : “ I 
am Buddha ! I am Buddha ! ” 

A Gopika of Vrindabvan is going with her red 
earthen pitcher to fetch water from the river Jumna. 
The blue Krishna shoots the arrow from his bow as 
she is wending her way homeward with the pitcher 
full of water. His arrow breaks the pitcher. She 
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turns round, sees Krishna and abuses him. The 
Master bathes an old comrade of His once again in 
love. He drenches her, and “ dyes ” her in the colour 
of the divine soul. The spell breaks and the Gopika 
sings : “I am Krishna ! ” 

The poet‘s word blesses and alleviates the lot of the 
heavy-laden. Read his poetry and a million angels 
fill your soul with joy. Bliss is under the invisible 
vings of the Immortals ; we are transported, the air 
of our prison-cell becomes light and fragrant. The 
poor peasants and toilers of the Ganges plains find a 
solace in the reading of Tulsi Ramayana, such as no 
civilization can ever derive from the glitter of mere 
appearance. We desire the company of the Beloved 
in our soul. Ah 1 What is the depth and strength 
of my Love-intoxication akin to that of Omar, when 
I am cast alone, resourceless in eternity ? That is 
the question. How strong is my personality, and 
what gives it strength ? 

Whoso has realized God in his soul every moment 
breathes out the Breath of Nam ; all is poetry that 
issues from them into Space and Time. Precious are 
their daily talks, which are our Gitas — celestial songs 
Take away our songs, we die. Mere bread and butter 
is starvation. Poetry is not simply a momentous 
pleasure, it is our very life. 

The poet whose face dispels the darkness of our 
soul is our personal visible God. Religion is the art 
of absorbing the joy born of the inner freedom gained 
by His Touch. Here the pain of self-sacrifice becomes 
a pleasure the like of which no feverish excitement of 
our senses can give us. Some dead semblance of it 
we realize in sound sleep. It may be paradoxical. 
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but it is true, that though imprisoned in the physical, 
we still attain to Nirvana through His love. The 
candle and the moth is a true instance of complete 
self-denial in full affirmation of personal love for the 
Beloved. This lavish wealth of renunciation is the 
mysterious strain of the Divine poetry of our scrip- 
tures. Moth and candle is the Supreme Motif. 

If He choose to speak He employs the throat of 
the whole creation. If not, one single word in His 
presence is blasphemy. Spiritual joy is always 
autocratic, it obeys no law, but that of its own being. 
The tempest of the seas is its bugle horn, so is the 
silence of death 1 

No soul that has failed to find its own centre can 
participate in the pleasures and pursuits of life with 
good grace. Divine poetry does not please everjmne ; 
it is the refuge of the desolate. The way to find it lies 
through the knowledge of ignorance and of the 
illusions of life. Once reached, all is silent there ; 
the disciple stands face to face with the Beloved. 
What can be sweeter than this meeting ? Truth is 
realized ; the tree of life is in blossom, its fragrance 
floats in the air, and man forgets all else. The great 
Illusion has melted into Truth itself. Thenceforward 
Life is pure rapture. When the soul is full of Him, 
perfection is everywhere ; nothing mars the sense 
of the Infinite. 

Whatsoever weighs down the inner self and seeks 
to imprison it in Illusion is foreign to the spirit of 
poetry. It is irreligious. True poetry must free us. 
There is no freedom in excitement, however intense 
it may be. There is no freedom in sorrow and re- 
nunciation, however perfect. Freedom lies in the 
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full realization of the Divine rvithin our own soul. 
The full richness of our soul lies in its own centre. In 
that ever uu-balauced balance of our repose lies 
Salvation. I do not believe that nature or man can 
make us free unless we, through His grace, realize for 
ourselves the truth of things and engraft ourselves on 
the Infinite. What has not yet gained its own 
freedom cannot free us. Let me but once engraft 
myself on Thee, 0 Infinite t as a branch on a w'hole 
tree, and then let me slowly drink the life sap of Thy 
immortal Being and just blossom there.”~Gj<rM 
Nandk. 

“ Just blossom there ” is poetry, spirituality. 
Immortality. Life is lightest in its own blossom ! 

Touch me with a song ; if it be the song of the 
Emancipated One, I shall straightway be borne avray 
in His arms above Illusion into the verity of all things. 
The true song is Immortal, ministering supreme 
fulfilment, where nothing is lacking 1 He takes me 
there and says ; “ Behold the Glory — God’s soul runs 
through all things. As beads are strung on one 
thread so all things are in Him. It is all God.” — 
Guni> Arjim Deva. 

The Sun shall pass away and the Moon, 

And all shall pass away, 

But ever ahideth the word of the 
Emancipated One ! 

It must come to pass. 

(From Gum Grantha.) 

Our highest poetry, therefore, is the birth of God 
on earth. It is as silent and as loud as the burst of 
the white lotus on the blue waters. The Name alone 
is the highest of the vitalising song. 
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Out of the deep and the dark, a sparkling mystery, 
a shape, something perfect, comes like the 
stir of the day, 

One whose breath is an odour, whose eyes show 
the roads to stars. 

The Breeze on His Face, 

The Glory of Heaven on His back, 

He steps like a vision hung in air, diffusing the 
passion of eternity ; 

His abode is the Sun-light of morn, the music 
of eve His speech ; 

In His sight, One shall turn from the dust of the 
grave and move upward to the woodland. 

— y. Noguchi. 

To forget Him is to die. In this realization of the 
ineffable delight in the presence of the Beloved, we 
find our all. Its artistic expression in our language 
at best is as the statue of Sakya Muni carved in the 
stone of Gandhara. Verily l)hyanam is the fruition 
of all life. This we call love, and they who have this 
light burning in their hearts are on the way to the city 
of Eternal Bliss, 

If palaces made of pearls, bedecked with rubies, 
be before thee. 

If the walls and floors be plastered with sandal, 
musk and agar. 

Take not thy eyes from the vision of the Reality. 
Forget not, O Disciple 1 the name of the Beloved ! 
When taken away from the Beloved, 

Ky soul takes fh'e, it is burnt down ! 

Forget not, O Disciple, the name of the Beloved ! 

If thy whole estate be made of jewels and gems. 

And all thy halls are filled with veins of pleasure, 
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And wait upon thee the siiver-limbed damsels 
with their ruby lips whispering words o| 
passion in thy ears, 

Tahe not thy eyes from the vision of the Realitj’-, 

Forget not, O Disciple ! the name of the Beloved ! 

If all magical powers be thine. 

And thou canst become invisible at thy will, 

And crowds Avorship thee 1 

Take not thy eyes from the vision of the Reality ! 

Forget not, 0 Disciple ! the name of the Beloved ! 

Even if thou be a Sultan, 

And cohorts wait thy command, 

It is all insanity. 

Take not thy eyes from the vision of the Reality, 

Forget not, 0 Disciple ! the name of the Beloved ! 

— Guru Ncinak> 

“ The Name of the Beloved ” — this alone is the 
secret of the life of the spirit, says Guru Nanak. Our 
poet is the incarnation of “ Logos.” None is ranked 
as a poet whose flesh is not scented with the perfume 
of God. 

The invisible Celestials, the disembodied Adepts 
throng round the name of the Beloved in the con- 
sciousness of the devotee. Guru Nanak has told 
us that the disciples enraptured in the Samadhi of Nam 
meet dwellers of the higher worlds of life beyond death. 
For Such, there is no solitude, no hunger. 

He is the poet who converses with the Beings of 
Light from the inner Realms of the Soul— the Self — ■ 
and here on earth represents God more than man. 
Any below this level of inspiration of rapture and 
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proplietic vision is poetic, but not the poet. The 
poetic among us are the highest men who, in higher 
altitudes, touch the Footprints of the Sacred Poets 
that come down to us as Inspired Beings from on 
high. 


B 
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When Song oh Love is Sekvice 

He lives who loves God’s Person. 

No one else is alive, 

' — G»rit Nattak. 

The poet oi the East, the BhaUa, is bare like a child, 
plajdng in God's sunshine, clothed in his own tran- 
scendent innocence, and fflling his soul with the 
gladness of the honey-bee. He is always wending 
towards the Shrine of the Beloved, He burns with 
an inextinguishable desire for the divine. The life 
of the palace sickens him. Tolstoy had the tastes of 
an Eastern poet, though he made his mind sick with 
reimnciation. 

The deep sincerity of Omar Khayyam, rich with the 
red of the grape, comes to every poet of the East who 
rebels against the glaring hypocrisy of the priest. 

The Sadhu’s Bhuni — the Ore of life — is ever burn- 
ing ! Shiva sits before his Dhuni, from whose 
glowing depths curl ever upward the clouds of 
purple, scented smoke. 

The poet casts all that he sings behind him, dropping 
petals of roses on his path as he travels in aimless 
musing. He grows weary of the sky above him and 
of the earth beneath him. His life is like the fluttering 
of an imprisoned eagle who pants for freedom. In the 
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wiJd simplicity of the infinite expanse of his own self, 
he seems in his verse almost insane. But his abundant 
childlike carelessness is balanced well in the wisdom 
of Self-realization. The Divine mind directs his hands 
and feet, his impulses seem omniscient in relation to 
the exact fitness viith the general schemes of things. 
His response is accurate and timely. His mind is 
informed of God’s own sjunpathy. It talks with 
stars, drinks wine with flow^ers and “ exchanges his 
turban with the red poppies. It is he who has 
' torn asunder the veils of conventional lies, half-truths, 
compromise, and lusts of all kinds. He is God, who 
has driven man into the street and occupied the 
Temple of the human bod}' as an ever new Palace of 
Life. 

The Disciple's eye is ^ love-dyed and it is this 
" love-dyed ” eye that sees everjfihing with the 
ever fresh, ever new passion that says : all is Divine. 
The intoxication of Absolute Knowledge is the same 
as the intoxication of Absolute Passion. The soul, 
Uke a dew drop swinging on a strand of the cobweb 
of Maya, realizes its own share of the Absolute Balance 
in the sunshine of its own song. The Disciple is 
unwilling to let himself slip even an hair’s breadth 
from the supreme state of life, for here he is at one 
with God, he is God. And why should he go astray ? 
Man is God, and to feel this is the supreme moment. 
This sublime repose of Self in Self sets an eternal 
standard in the bosom by which to judge things and 
men, literature and religion. The Life-givers who 
appreciate the glint of crystals in the glory of His 
Name, consider c'i'erything from this standpoint ; 
they call things “ heavj' ” or “light,” “false” or 

’la the Pnty'ab by “exchanging tarbaag“ strangers become 
brothers for all life. 
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“ true.” They feast on the joy of all that delights 
them and pass days in. one single rapture. 

Spiritual criticism of things is purely subjective, 
inexpressible, or expressed only in an “ aye ” or a 
“ nay.” If anything — a book, poem, wealth, intellect 
— intervenes but ever so little between their eyes and 
the face of their Beloved, the AlhBlazing reality, or 
disturbs in the least their s\Tnpathy with the inmost 
chord of their being — Love — they cast it into the 
river, however beautiful its form and colour, for of 
what use is it if it tends to dim their vision ? Their 
criticism is just for one moment and for one particular 
mood. They do not look at things once and forever. 
Sometimes they like the bitter and discard the sweet ; 
on other days the reverse. Of what use is life if the 
Divine idea grows less in proportion to the Illusion 
that already overwhelms us ? To be in sympathy 
with the Universe by being ourselves is our vocation ; 
all else matters nothing. 

Maulana Jalaluddiu Rumi, the great mystic of 
Persia, took his erudite essays on Theology, Religion 
and Life to Shamas Tabrez, the emancipated, who was 
sitting in a great mosque on the edge of a marble lake, 
hoping to win some praise from this great Teacher. 
The sage took the manuscripts and threw them into 
the lake ! 

TV'ith us the ser\T.ce of love is the poetry of life. 
When we cook in His Name and feed the Lord, it is 
religion. Guru Har Rai, the seventh Guru, never ate 
anything outside his own kitchen, in the severe, 
ancient style of the orthodox Brahman, and then only 
at particular hours. One day, as he was riding, he 
stopped his horse before the door of a lowly cottage 
where lived the disciple. And as he stopped he said : 
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“ 0, daughter ! Bring me the bread you have cooked 
for me.” The disciple’s "vvife, almost beside herself in 
■worship, in supreme Transcendence of the joy that 
His Love a'vvakened in her, came out and offered him 
the bread. The Guru ate it as he sat in the saddle, 
blessed her and rode away across the fields. Next 
morning the attendants offered bread again to him 
while he was riding, thinking that he had changed his 
hour of meal. “ No ! ” said the Guru, “ the bread I 
ate yesterday was the bread for which God himself 
comes into the body. It is a festal day when I have 
such bread.” 

Once our poet, Bullah Shah (the King Bullah) was 
passing through a street in I.ahore. His black locks 
hung about his neck and his blazing eyes swept round, 
contemplating all things. A young girl was plaiting 
the tresses of a new bride into braids and decorating 
her with jasmine and roses. 

Bullah Shah : What art thou doing, O, good 
lady ? 

The Girl : I am braiding her hair, for to- 

night her husband cometh 
home. 

Bullah Shah : Wouldst thou do mine, for I, too, 
may meet my Lord ? 

The Girl : Come, good man ! I will do yours, 

too. 

The great saint sat before her on the ground and 
she braided his locks like those of the bride and 
adorned his head with jasmine and roses. Then 
Bullah Shah arose and went away, for he lived far 
from the city. 

Towards nightfall a jealous neighbour complained 
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in secret to the bridegroom that his wife had touched 
the hair of a stranger. The foolish Punjabi began to 
upbraid his wife. He was small in his jealousy ; she 
was noble, large, spiritual and heroic in her innocence. 
In the midst of the altercation there came a knock at 
the door, at about midnight. “ Open the door, O 
sister ! Untie my hair. Untie it quick, O sister, for 
my husband beats me.” 

This feeling is Faqiri of the East, its poetry, and its 
religion. We are bond slaves of this God-like omnis- 
cience of sympathy for love and freedom. 

Krishna calls on his old friend. Sudama. Sudama’s 
wife, intoxicated with devotion, peels the plantains 
for Krishna, but offers him the husks and throws 
away the kernels. Krishna partakes with great 
delight of the husks of the plantains ; he was eating 
of the very feelings of his disciple. When judging 
poetry or any other thing, we do not sit down to a 
meal of cream and plantains, we wish only for a loaf 
of Bread from the Hand of Love. Where is Life ’ is 
our cry, whose touch, whose glance, would make us 
“ alive,” whose love make us God ! 

Shri Ram Chandra meets in the forest the outcast 
and despised Bhilni, whose task it was to sweep the 
roads and houses of the Brahman Saints of the 
locality far-famed for piety, occult powers, virtue and 
learning. 

Bhilni had the fire of Divine Love in her heart. 
In her leisure she had gone to the forest, gathered 
berries and tasted them. The sweet ones she brought 
home and stored for Shri Ram Chandra, and the sour 
ones she ate herself, waiting for him. “ My Rama 
will one day come,” thought she. She sang her song 
of waiting all her days, from middle life to ripe old 
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age, sweeping the streets as she sang. At last He 
came. She brought him the old dry berries. The 
king of saintsj the Master^ partook of them and blessed 
Bhiini. The berries ? Each was a work of art, each 
a thing of soul and love. Ram Chandra disdained 
the hospitality of the saints to eat of Bhilni’s offerings. 
The naan so sensitive to love is the true critic of the 
East, he is the Life-giver. His presence is our 
religion. He is our God- personality. His word is 
our everlasting life. 

It may be true or false., the Life-givers of the East 
pay little heed to mere brilliance of intellect, to 
musical e.Kecution, or outw'ard form. The art of 
“(fotwg” is small, the art of being” is all. A 
dancing girl may be perfect in skill, yet her art is of no 
value. But when she renounces all, puts the song of 
her grief to tune, and sings at the shrine unto His 
presence, she is light as a ^vinged angel, and the tear 
in her eye draws another in the eyes of the saint. “ All 
living things are made of light, both the good and the 
bad,” says Guru Nanak. Things grow light when 
they renounce their little selfishness in the joy of His 
Love. 

What a joy it is to hear an emphatic, democratic 
“ yes ” from Sakya Muni in this caste-ridden, colour- 
ridden world of duality and hatred. 

The Blessed One passed by my house, 

My house — the Barber ! 

I ran, but He turned and awaited me, 

Awaited me — the Barber ! 

I said. “ May I speak, O Lord, with Thee ? ” 

And He said, “ Yes ” ; yes ” to me — the 
Barber 1 
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And I said, “ May I follow Thee ? ’’ 

And He said, “ 0, yes,” even to me — The Barber 1 
And I said, “ May I stay, 0 Lord, near 
Thee?” 

And He said, Thou mayest,” even to me — ^the 
poor Barber ! 

1 knowlihe “ Brother ” never tastes meat. Almost 
from his birth he eats fruits and nuts, milk and green 
vegetables. He thinks it good that the birds should 
not be killed. Once he was the guest of a kindly, 
innocent villager, who loved God and goodness. This 
man used to go every morning to catch quails from 
the green wheat fields of the village, and his net would 
be full. He never could think that the “ Brother ” 
eats no meat ; all eat meat, he thought. He went 
out very early with his net, returned late, and was 
trembling when he placed before the “ Brother ” 
bread and two roasted quails, which he had cooked 
with his own hands. ‘‘ Forgive me, O Honoured 
Brother I I am most unlucky to-day. Every morn- 
ing I used to get more than a dozen of birds for 
myself, but for Thee I could get but two. I am 
ashamed to place so poor a repast before Thee ! ” 
The “ Brother ” smiled and blessed him and said : 
“ How good is this repast.” And he did partake, 
with a tear in his eye, of what his devotee gave him. 

The water from the pitcher, the red earthen pitcher 
that my love goes to fill from a distant rivulet and 
brings home, singing all the way, has the fragrance of 
her soul. In the dim light of the dawn, like a bird, 
she rises from her bed and takes the corn, grinds it 
■Rith her own hands in the hand-mill, all the while 
singing the songs of the Guru into the white flour ; 
she is like a dream, an ideal. With milk and flour in 
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lier handj with a song of Baba Nanak on lier lips, there 
springs under my roof a gladder morn tho.n morning. 
Through her strainer falls “ the white flour like 
raining light.’’ She kneads it and bakes it into 
bread. When the red fire comes out of the embers she 
has collected with her own hands, and kindled into 
flame by stealing a spark from her own glowing heart, 
there rises on my hearth a redder East than the 
morning East ! 

Disciple ! Up ! Untiring hasten 

To bathe thy breast in. the morning red.” 

When the armies of the victors entered the Golden 
Land, as is told in the Ramayan, the new king, 
Bhabikhan, offered a string of rubies to Hannman — 
the devotee of Rdma. Hanuman broke open every 
gem to see if there was the image of Rama as it is as 
in his own soul ! He broke every ruby and threw 
the string away, it was “ heavju” 
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AS BHAKTAS SEE THINGS 
(t) Poeis of the West 

Whosoever is full of the spirit of the “ Logos/’ the 
Word of God, values all things of art according to the 
invisible effect they produce on. the soul within him. 
What serves for the moment to make the flame of 
life glow brighter he calls light,” all else is “ heavy ” 
"WTien he truly admires an object, a poem or a thought, 
it means that he has seen God in it. A “ critic of 
gems ” of this type said to me once, “ Look ! They 
admire Delhi, with her tombs of saints, emperors and 
kings, but it is not half so ‘ light ’ as the lonely tomb 
of Jehangir, on the river Ravi, where he sleeps side by 
side with his beloved and faithful Nur Jahan ! ” 

The singers of the Psalms and the Disciples of the 
Bible, who lived and died in love of Jesus, have served 
to create that live mind which enables one truly to 
admire and appreciate the poetry of the Master. 
Centuries of Christian life in Europe have brought 
about the success of the English translation of the 
Bible, which, they say, is even better than the Hebrew 
original. How “ light,” bow refreshing, how life- 
giving, as Carlyle has pointed out, are the words ; 
“ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow, they 
toil not, neither do they spin : and yet I say unto 
you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 

i8 
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the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe 
you, 0 ye of little faith ? Therefore take no thought, 
saying. What shall we eat ? or What shall we drink ? 
or Wherewhital shall we be clothed ? But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” *' He 
that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” There is 
nothing like the Bible in the whole West. It makes 
a dead world alive as nothing else can. Beside it, 
all else is the babble of children. 

"Whatsoever be the gifts to us of a beautiful Keats 
or a musical Swinburne, nothing can approach the 
Divine Word in its calm Power of giving life and 
cutting the fetters of our bondage. Herbs may be 
fragrant but the water of Zemzem that creates life, 
IS all that really matters. There is none equal to 
Christ or Buddha or Guru Nanak who by his mere 
word fills us with life, enriches our soul rendered so 
poor by fears of death and hunger, and cures by one 
Glance of Grace the distress of this hopeless life. 

For the twinkling of an eyelid, once in a while, 
every man is poetic. But all mere earthly poets, like 
so many other manifestations of beauty in man and 
nature, stimulate our sense of joy and knowledge only 
when we are “ alive.” The creations of God, however 
fascinating, are not life-giving ; God alone can impart 
life. None but the Messiah can raise the dead. 
Others are helpless, with all the skill in critical inter- 
pretation of the created worlds. 

When Shams Tabrez prayed for the resurrection of 
a dead prince of Persia, and thrice failed to bring to 
Me the dead man, his cheeks glowed, his eyes flashed. 
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and }iis forehead sparkled as it had never shone before, 
and he said 'with ardhorifcy, ‘‘ Arise, my son ! Not 
in the name of Adah, but in my name, I bid thee rise,’' 
It was no more Shams Tabrez who spoke, it was God 
Himself, Such are onr Heaven-smiled poets, while 
others, mere poetasters are but word-painters, artists, 
singers or dancers. They may have touched the 
water of life and drunk of the Fountain, but they are 
not themselves fountains. To us, the saving, the 
life-giving Word of (rod, the Logos ’’ itself, is poetrjn 
Give me but the Bible, I have no need of yonder 
trash. 

There is a gorgeous palace of men and women, 
almost a uni\'erse in itself, created by the dream of 
Shakespeare. Juliet, the superb lover ; mad Ophelia ; 
poor, smothered Desdemona ; wise Portia ; imiocent, 
divine Miranda ; imperial Cmsar ; matchless Cleo- 
patra ; 'the tw'o ambitious Macbeths ; even the 
superhuman Prospero, what a flood of music, of word, 
sound and sense flows through all these wondrous 
creations, 

I suffocate in this literature. Where, in this assem- 
bly, is the Beloved, the Highest One, whose feet we may 
touch as Mary Magdalene touched the feet of Jesus ? 
How can the picture of life be complete without Him 
in person standing in the centre '? The Bhaktas of 
the East are fond of beholding the enactment of the 
simple drama, “ Go, woman I sin no more ; “ Father 
forgive them, for they know' not w'hat they do.” 
What nse is any drama that serves merely to increase 
the self-hypnotism whose pain is now growing un- 
bearable. The blind intensity of Othello must be 
made impossible, love must be clairvoyant. And 
even if Desdemona was in love with another, how 
can Infinite Love be confined to one dark piece of 
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flesh I Shakespeare’s imagination could not go be- 
3’'ond the lower &pirifc-worId Xrom which ghosts come 
to grave yards at night and fly away at the breaking 
of the dawn. Tins great dramatist was not able to 
pierce Realltj'- beyond the surface-movements of an 
ego fettered by its own desires. 

Tragedy’’ is a surface phenomenon, there is no hell 
save that we create for ourselves. Life is an infinite 
Paradise ! They who write tragedies are not yet 
enlightened. The function of poetry is to help us win 
our own paradise, but after reading Shakespeare, ail 
that survives is a mental hell in which we may pass 
our days in unnecessary, artificial, yet terrible, agony, 
To produce sadness in the human mind may be wise, 
but it does not belong to the higher art of life which 
imparts bliss and banishes all sorrow. Let me look 
at the glory of Heaven, I am ashamed at the revela- 
tions of my nature that Shakespeare makes. Open 
the door, let me fly out, seeking God’s mercy. 

Perhaps we of the East can never catch the tunes 
of the Western poets, but viewed broadly, from our 
stand-point, they are straiige, very strange, inasmuch, 
as they strike us as the voices of mighty geniuses who 
forget themselves, and find so much childish joy in 
playing with coloured toys ! It were better to go on 
repeating the Bible, rather than keep writing our 
so-called poetry. Only when the songs of the Western 
poets resemble the poetry of the Bible, are they in 
degree truly poetic. 

Compared with Shakespeare, the genius of Dante^ 
is Dliyani. Unlike Shakespeare, there moves in the 
centre of the spheres of light in his mind, the figure of 
his Beloved Beatrice. Beatrice or God — what is in 

* “Dante, as a smser of love, is entirely an Eastern poet singing of 
Beatrice the Ouetitaf ' ' vyotiian,'' — Tht ideals of the Smt^ Okatnra,, 
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a name ? Beatrice is the God-personality that Bante 
■v^orships. The whole universe with all its gods and 
angels grows dark as the figure of Beatrice fades in 
his eyes. We can understand this, but w^e fail to 
realize the sanity of Shakespeare. Shakespeare gives 
us portraits of ourselves in different stages and poses 
of “self,” our “selves” of yesterday and of to- 
morrow ; but we want the face of God to burn in our 
breath so that we may be “ live ” and whole to-day. 
We want to see in ourselves reflections of the faces of 
angels. Of what meaning is the whole world, if it 
be not kindled by the “ light of His face ? ” We con- 
sider Shakespeare as grand as TheMayd of this created 
w'orld. So far as w'e are concerned, his writings do 
not take us nearer onr goal ! Shakespeare multiplies 
our ignorance by all the knowledge he pours on us. 
What can be gained by constantly seeing his plays ? 
Once in a while, it may be a good training in worldly 
wisdom, which, dealing with matter, is material, and 
has no power to receive Higher inspiration. Shake- 
speare represents to us the man of the earth, a thing 
w'e see moving in its varied character all about us ; 
and w'e hold that this knowledge of the Near is of 
little use to the Soul that is already flapping its wings 
to fly above all such things. In no instance does 
Shakespeare come near to the spirit of Goethe’s Faust. 

Burns is like the temple-minstrel passing along our 
streets; we come out to see him as he sings the 
aw'akening song. Burns is a flame. We have a 
direct companionship with him. He is light as the 
zephyrs of the morn. His sound is HO 1 HO ! O ! 
0 ' the music of the soul. He is burning with the 
spirit of poetry like a lamp, and is universal as light 
Every morning, while the people in the Eastern cities 
are yet turning in their beds, a singer of Psalms passes 
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through, the streets, carolling holy tunes to awaken 
people to the glory of God and morning. Such is 
Burns ! 

Tennyson devotes much time to seeing that his 
verses rhyme ■we]). I cannot endure him for his fault 
of being faultless. He is a Wonder-Palace of English 
literature, a great aristocrat and a great artist, but 
nothing more. He has not the imperfections of the 
real genuine hearer of the Word of God, that Word 
that maddens one with its infinite sweetness. 

Oiice a great Indian Musician was siztging the Vedic 
music faultlessi}', in a choir of about fifty singers, 
when suddenly he went out of tune and all who were 
with him. and they were wafted into the higher 
realms of soul. W’'hen they returned, I asked the 
central figure what had happened ? Said he : It 
was our good foitime to-day to peep into the 
Infinite, where the insanity of perfect joy took hold 
of us.” 

Tennyson is artistic, melodious, philosophical, but 
he has not the insanity that can break off from finite 
measures in sheer joy. He has more of assimilation 
than of Self-Realization and on the whole he is tame, 
finite and deliberate. He bears the burdeii of his art 
upon his back. Such men, accustomed to fine clothes 
and the palace atmosphere, have not had the 
Dantesque baptism of the Eire of God. They are 
typical intellectuahsts of our age, heavy, wrinkled, 
and, on the whole, foolish, for they lose the prize of 
living in simple intimacy with love, in the intricate 
folds of the soulless drapery of a fine but empty 
drawing-room. 

We of the East admire the lark soaring up to the 
sky rather than the miner delving for diamonds in 
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the €ii<?less beds of the conglomerate. What is the 
use of analysing human nature when -ft'C wish to 
transcend it. Browning’s poetr>" is preoccupied with 
human psychology, he has a clairvoyant omniscience. 
The best ser-rice of man, however, is not to find 
wisdom for him. hut to discover the substance of joy, 
and we can only do this by finding it in ourselves. 
But ivho has found the gladness of his soul ? Brown- 
ing strikes me as a great sculptor who delights in 
making dumb clay speak for him. Shelley is the type 
of our Bhakia 1 Men and things weigh upon him, 
and his likes and dislikes are prophetic of what com- 
pany he should have to keep himself we-lbbalanced 
in his own heaven of joy. 

Wordsw'orth exhausted himself in the delight of 
preaching the evident moral of beauty. He is> 
however, the true naturalist and, as the Japanese 
would say, '' The Reader of the book of green cover,” 
He is more preacher -than poet, and often redundant 
and exasperating in his sermons. 

Milton is sublime. The purity of his vision com- 
mands a grand language and he is of the choir of 
Heaven. He stands by himself like a mountain as a 
great discipie-poet of Christianity. He has the peace 
and patience of the Bible. Singing in his perfect 
English, Milton stands in the light that beats upon the 
Throne of Christ. 

William Blake is the poet of our hearts. The 
perfume of God is in him and he is a companion of the 
soul. He has the spiritual vision with which Christ 
endow^ed his apostles. William Blake is like the 
celestial zephjT of the kVest. He is a true Christian ; 
p. diseiple-poet rich wdth vision and spiritual glow, 
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He burns amidst a galaxy of Western spiritual 
geniuses, ivith a brightness all bis own. 

Carivle’s ringing prose-poetry pierces the souh it 
has in it the flutter of a bird wounded by an arrow 
from the Unseen ; the w^ounds of the eternal make 
him ever awmke to the verities of life and death. 

At times he shares to some extent rvith tlmt famous 
Rajput Piinoess, the Divine Miran Bai, the passionate 
devotion to, and deep concentration in God-person- 
aiity. On this account, he is warmer, intenscr, truer 
than JCmerson. though not so immense. The litera- 
ture created by Carlyle i,s like tlie burning fire of 
Heaven, glowing within itself, seeme for oil time, 
from the surrounding darkness. As the blacksmith 
plies bis bellows, blows the blast in his furnace, makes 
the charcoal burn and glow red and wiutc, heats the 
iron and shapes it on the anvil, so Carlyle is a black- 
smith with many arms, he blows the air. while he 
turns his irons in the fire and at the same time beats 
them into different shapes ! There is sweating and 
hard breathing ! His countenance glows as the red 
fire burning within is reflected on his face, and in- 
cessantly he hammers with divine strokes on the 
shapeless iron of the material world. None among 
the Western poets has the sublime purposefulness of 
Carlyle. 

The fire of his soul makes our hearts glow brighter. 
By contact with Carlyle, we believe, nay, w'e become, 
%vhat Mohammed w'ould call Mtisstdmans : we feel 
God Is. He is the type of prophet distinct from the 
so-called poets, jingling wdtb their dull, slow- footed, 
cold-hearted rhym.es, trudging along like asses under 
the beat of their cudgels, on the dusty roads of life. 

Jji Lr:s Miserable') Victor Hugo succeeded better 

c 
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than Shakespeare or even Bnnyan in expressing the 
true spirit of Christianity and its saving grace. This 
book seems to me a jewel of rare water cast tip by the 
churning of the ocean of modern European society. 
The Bishop is the light of soul in the background that 
saves Jean Valjean and gives to human life itself an 
impulse towards the Divine. Les Miser ables is a 
deep religious study demonstrating how the Christian 
spirit of religion can save man. Tolstoy is much 
heavier to read than Victor Hugo, for the latter is a 
poet, and has love as his theme, while in much of his 
work Tolstoy is a v'ear}' philosopher, more or less 
burdened with the weight of his own system of 
thought, which is not familiar with the rich glow of 
life of Self-Realization that comes through soul 

contact with a good Bishop of D . and is full 

of the emptiness of the antiquated doctrines of 
Renunciation and social service. Without the phe- 
nomenon of conversion, as happened to Jean 
Valjean, this is a worse weariness of flesh than the 
previous life of sin and crime. 

There is scarcely anything of the Holy Ghost 
coming in and displacing the carnality of man, in the 
pioduotions of Tolstoy. Victor Hugo is more poetic, 
more spiritual, more religious than Tolstoy, who 
stands like a discipline-dried Hindu anchorite, 
annoyed with his own body and its filth, yet seeking 
salvation not in life, but in death, 

Tolstoy did perceive the fragrance of faith in the 
bimple life of the Russian peasant, and led by it, he 
attempted to interpret the Bible, but he was too 
intellectual to enter into the spirit of Christ, It is 
my belief that Victor Hugo understood Christ much 
better than Tolstoy. Tolstoy had something in him 
of Luther who, however sincere, was too shallow to 
understand the spirit of true Christianity. Tolstoy 
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and Luther wasted their great genius in trying to 
correct the errors of the grossly selfish society in which 
they were born. Alas ! many a precious life has been 
spent and lost in this thankless business of reforming 
the human beast, yet still one sickens at the sight of 
society and its carnal pursuits. 

It was Goethe who first saw the loftiness of a truly 
Eastern intuition, and perceived the gleams that hide 
m the heart of the seers of Simrin. He appreciated 
the genius of the prophets and caught glimpses of the 
world of souls beyond the black curtain of death. 
He touched their gems and .saw the beauty of their 
rare waters ; he was one of the best disciples of the 
West. From him arose again in Europe, and after- 
waids in America, the Dev an of Hafiz and the Ashra7n 
of Kanva Rishi. In true devotion to Truth, and 
loftiness of imagination, Goethe is a modern prophet. 
His sympathy is so large and personal that he is a 
child amongst children and a king amongst men. 
The literature created by him is nearest in its effect 
to the Bible. It is the sermon of Renunciation in 
Love, “ Do not abandon what you give away.’" His 
Faust is deeply spiritual and is the most wonderful 
study of the Maya of Creation, and of the triumph of 
the “ inner man ” over the “ outer.” The Divine 
man, unlike mere man, is always victorious in his 
ei'erlasting striving after God. Goethe has within 
him some traits of the character and personality 
known to us as Krishna. 

Walt l^liitman is a singular flower of America, 
tiis “ leaves of grass ” are light as the songs of birds. 
His largeness, his steady gaze on Reality, his unfailing 
joy of Self-Realization, his self-contradiction in the 
unbalanced yet balanced insanity of the Infinite, is 
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very relreshinji'. His greatest charm lies in the fact 
that he is neither a mnsieian nor an artist ; so he 
enjoys to himself his conversations with God, like 
Moses of old. Nothing is .sufficient for him, so thirsty 
is he for the Infinite. His immensity breaks all 
coi 2 ''n'nt)oii&, and in him we find the true wildness of 
the poet. He had glimpses of cosmic consciousness, 
and in him alone, the human mind, so prone to indulge 
in analysis and explanation, even in poetry, is plunged 
again a3id again into the unknown wholeness of divine 
feeling. This wholeness of thought and feeling is 
most marvellous in Whitman, he eludes all analysis 
and passes over all differences. As iir the hot deserts, 
wine is not so refreshing as a draught of cool well 
water, so in the vast desert of life the Tennysonian 
rhymes and metres are no match for the inspiring 
vital radiations of Whitmans’ soul. What are poor 
measures of music ? Such tunes as are sung by the 
mountain winds when they pass rustling through the 
pine forests, rarely rise from the art of a Wagner. 
We catch and tame wild birds for our table, and so 
we tame the music of life to some peculiar range of our 
ear. There is a poetic silence, which, in a w'ord, in a 
f^mile. in a twinkle, gives nrore than volumes of well- 
woven verses. Ah, those well-ivoi'-en, poems ! Let 
the whole lot sink to the bottom of the sea ! They 
are veils on the face of God 1 To attempt to clothe 
deep feelings in the livery’- of rhyme is fatal, unless one 
is merely composing what is pretty. 

There was once a master of music at Amritsar and 
as he heard rvithin himself some tune that none else 
could hear, he roamed self-neglected, as one might 
say, insane and naked in music, descending only 
rarely to the human octave. He was lost in the 
Divine, We see the similarity of this s-w'eet “ in- 
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sanity ” in Whitman, and poets of similar ecstacy 
and vision. 

Edward Carpenter is heav^' with intellectual 
mysticism. He is unnecessarily redundant. Over- 
much thinking is a drawback to true poetry ; thought- 
out thoughts are aiwaj^s heavy. Flashes alone con- 
stitute the strength of a great mind. Emerson and 
Carpenter, notwithstanding their grand flights, are. 
on the whole, not “ light.” Yet both are great 
expounders of the ancient wisdom of the West. They 
are learned and tvise, erudite and .scholarly, but we, 
ot the East, ask for much more than that in true 
poetry. 

Thoreau, on. the other hand, is a breeze. His 
Wtrldcn and other ivorks glisten with gems of true 
poetry scattered, as they are, in the wildne.ss of the 
forest and the hill. Even “brown diied grass"’ 
glistens wdth a dir'ine gleam under Thoreau ’s eyes, 
and the very mention by him of the meadow and*the 
brook is poetry beyond all comparison. 

Thomas a Kemprs is the true disciple of the Bible ; 
how his words overflow with true spirituality ; what 
solace, what strength of faith, is in them ! Yet his 
emphasis on sin and all that concerns it betrays vast 
Ignorance. 

Men living by the fountain of Life look different, 
have different tone azid different colour from those ivho 
dw'cll there in mere imagination ! Such is the differ- 
ence between Truth itself and the mere intellectual 
knoivledge of Truth. 

All modern poetry is well-pruned ancient mythology, 
but by pruning it has been, reduced to a neat littleness 

gone is its vastness, its infimtj'' of meaning, its 
unfathomable and unknown depths of life. Instead 
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of the giant pine forests of old v/e have the well-mown 
lawns with nothing superfluous ; little does the 
modern mind appreciate that one live thought needs 
infimty of the “ Superfluous ” in order to grow. 

{ii) Jhe Poetry of Japan 

Men-songs, not w'ord-songs, that touch ns and make 
us whole ! Lyrical glances, where are they ? Western 
literature, even that of song, enters into analysis ; 
what we want is the higher inspiration of the Saviour- 
life to come and brighten our souls ! We want actual 
living contact, words that burn and glow like the 
stars, that talk like men and raise the dead. All are 
men, yet all are not men. There are flowers every- 
where, hut few ha%'e in them the perfume of the 
Beloved. 

The poetry of the temple hells of Kama Kuru and 
Kara, of the forest antelopes that come and gaze on 
the great bronze statue of the Buddha, Dai Butsu, is 
tranquil. There is no jarring in old Japan ; it is all 
music of silence. In his quotations of the Japanese 
Hokku poems, NoguchD puts before us the Haflzes 
of Persia w'earing Kimonos and Getas. It is good to 
sit in the tea house under the shower of cherry petals 
and make light the burden of life. But the Hokkus 
or epigrams are little voices of the birds sitting on 
our trees. They are small, they have tiny nests in 
literature, but in the infmite sweep of poetry, w^e 
count our measures, not by syllables, “ seven ” or 
“ nine,” but by the mighty lines of the snowy peaks 
soaring into the blue. Noguchi has praised the little 
things, as it becomes him. The Japanese masters 

^ Thu Spmi pf Japanese Poe^tyy, Yone Noguchi (The Wisdom of the 
Kast Series) 
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R'eiigious in their ec‘?tacy. Mogu- 
^ct when he says that the Japanese 
Iti^^is-no^'^^fmented by religion ’’ is, apparently, 
^rce of a modern wish. If it were true, 
wha^^^fere in Japan or its art ? 

What is Teaism but the aestheticism of Nirvana. 
What, for example, is the following, if not that 
“ right contemplation ” taught in the eight-fold path 
of Lord Buddha ? 


I turned my face not to see floAvers or leaves ; 

'Tis Autumn eve with the failing light, 

Hoav spiritual is the following, translated by 
Noguchi from one of the old masters : — 

Lady : Hoav my heart burns in madness and 
pain ! 

Oh, misery to be a prey to fire and 
unrest ! 

I am a wandering spirit of discontent 
from Hades 

.■Vfter the Life that ascends, tlie life of 
Avhiteness and the snn. 

Oh ! 3Iy hatred of dissolution and death ! 

Pnesi : Who art thou. Lady ! 

Thou seemest to be a soul dead, but not 
dead. 

Cursor of Nirvana, straying soul ol 
unrest. 

Lady : Father, I am the spirit of the MomiiiG; 
Glory. . . . 
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Pricsi . Poor child, tlicre is no life where is no 
death. 

Death is nothing but the turn or change 
of note. 

The shortest life is the sweetest, as is the 
shortest song ! . . . 

Lady . Happy am I to hear such words, holy 
father ! 

Pray, pray for my soul, that it may 
return to Hades and rest ! 

Pneit : Namo Atmda Btitsu. 

In his Ideals of the East Mr. Okakura Kakuzo quotes 
a poem, of the Empress Komio ; 

“ The nobility of soul of this great Empress Mother 
ma}- be felt even in one of her simplest poems, when 
spealdng of offering flowers to the Buddha, she says : 

‘ If I pluck them, the thumb of my hand will defile, 
therefore, standing in the meadmvs as they are, I ofter 
these wmd-blown flowers to the Buddha of the Past, 
the Present, the Future,' or. again, in an outburst of 
passionate enthusiasm : ‘ The sound of the tools 

that are raising the images of Buddha, let it resound 
in Heaven ! Let it rend the earth asunder ! For the 
sake of the fathers ; for the sake of the mothers ; for 
the sake of all mankind." 

It is this spirit in poetry that fascinates us. 
Okakura, himself, was a great poet who wrote no 
poetry, but ivhose flesh was made glorious by its spirit 
of Self-Realization. One day he was seated with me 
in my room in Tokyo, on a straw cushion placed for 
him on a bare Japanese mat-floor ; he, a giant 
thinker, perhaps the greatest critic of the East, and 
I, a University student, welcoming him to my bumble 
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place on behalf of India. He was rather tall for his 
race, and his poetic mind showed in his flesh like some 
high mountain peak gilded with the splendour of the 
rising Sun. I asked him : What is Life ? No reply 
came from, the Master of Bijut&ueii — The Academy of 
Japanese Art — he sat silent, but I saw the snow-peak 
111 him rising higher and higher before my admiring 
gaze, reflecting the rising of the Sun with greater and 
gi eater glory, I saw him shine before me like the facets 
of a diamond and colours fell on me from its crystalline 
beauty in a flood of life. His Mongolian checks grew 
losy like those of a blushing Persian maiden, and down 
them rolled from his closed eyes the pearl drops of 
ecstaey : and so time passed in songful silence, till 
suddenly Okakura seemed to grow large like mother 
Nature and to rise from his seat. He uplifted his 
arras, and raised his eyes, uttering broken words that 
still thrill me : " Down from below' the mud. rising 
upward through the turgid waves of the waters of 
Maya, upon its stem seated invisible, seeking life 
fiom the depths and from the heights, the lotus rises 
higher and higher and yet higher, until it bursts 
out in the glory of its full blossom on the Blue 
Waters.'’ 

The glory of the full blossom ! And the Master 
dosed his eyes again and was silent. 

Buddhism permeates the art and poetry of Japan. 
I have seen the poets in Japan, man and nature mingle 
there in the shape of Fujiyama, in the stature of pine. 
Their rapture is pure, their minds are whole. There 
are still men there, unless the 'ivheel of modern 
industry crush them to mere fragments. As a result 
of this mental calm and sestbetic rapture of religion, 
Japan is the “ lightest ” country of the world. Man 
and Nature sing but one music, that of His beauty. 
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These lines embody deep Buddhistic feeling : — 
Oh ’ how cool 
The sound of the bell 
That lea\es the bdl itself. 

Slow passing days 
Gathered, gathering — 

Alas, past far away, distant ! 

The old pond ! 

A frog leapt into — 

List, the water sound. 

Autumn's full moon ! 

Lo ! the shadows of a pine tree upon the water. 

In the book already mentioned, Mr. Yone Noguchi 
says^ ; 

“ Three or four tea-masters, the sestheticists of all 
sestheticists, headed by famous Rikiu, were once 
invited by Kwanpakii Hidetsugu, a feudal lord of the 
sixteenth century, to his early morning tea ; the 
month was April, the day the twentieth, whose 
yearning mind was yet struggling to shake off the 
grey-haired 'winter’s despotism. The dark breezes, 
like evil spirits who feared the approach of sim-hght, 
were huddling around under the eaves of Hidetsugu's 
tea-house ; within there -w'as no light. And the 
silence was complete ; then it 'was found that its old 
rhythm {‘ Oh, what a melody ! ') "vi'as now and then 
broken, no, emphasised, by the silver voice of the 
boiling tea-kettle. No one among the guests ever 
spoke, as the human tongue was thought to be out of 
place. The host. Kwanpaku Hidetsugu, w'as slow 

' Quoted from The Spmt af Japanese Pcetiy, ( 1914) by kind permission 
of the pubiisher, Mr. Joha Murray 
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to appear on the scene ; what stepped in most 
informally, with no heralding, was the Ariaki no 
T siiki, the faint shadow of the falling moon at early 
dawn, who came a thousand miles, through the 
perplexity of a thousand leaves, just enough to light 
a little, hanging by the Tokonoma, the ShikisJu paper 
tablet on which the following Uta, poem, was written : 

' Where a Cuckoo a-singing swayed, 

I raised my face, alas, to see 

The Ariake no Tsuki only remaining.’ 

All the guests were taken at once with admiration 
of the poem and the art of the calligrapher, famous 
Teika, who wrote it, and then of the art of the host, 
this feudal lord, whose esthetic mind was minute and 
most fastidious in creating a particular atmosphere ; 
and they soon agreed, but in silence, that the tea- 
party w'as especially held to introduce the poem or 
the calligrapher's art to them. And I should like to 
know where is a sweeter, more beautiful way than 
that to introduce the poem or picture to others ; I 
should like to know where is a more beautifid, sweeter 
than that to see or read the picture or poem. 
Great is the art of those old tea-masters who Avere the 
real poets of action.’' 

Not as beautiful, but with a similar spirit of re- 
ceptiveness, Ave find the Urdu Gazal-writers intro- 
ducing their couplets with much ceremony into old 
LueknoAA- and Delhi. 

(ui) The. Poetry of Persia 

Omar Khayj’am is one of the most lovable Saints 
of the East. He is nothing if not transcendental ; 
his wine is the ‘‘ Tea-ism ” of the Japanese Hokkuists.^ 

‘ c f Yone Noguchi loc ht. 
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The injustice done to oiir poet by an essentially 
epicurean world is due to a misunderstanding. The 
drinking of the cup, as a jirotest against the over- 
strict commandments of the Koran, was in the spirit 
of the times, the general sign of the real mystic con- 
version and the tavern was the mystic lodge. Our 
poet appears in a million moods ; he does not know 
when he contradicts himself. What are poems but 
pictures of the transient postures of the mind against 
the background of the Infinite ? Even if we read 
Omar in the original, we cannot grasp him, for he 
transcends his own words. The poet, however, can 
never be happy but in himself. His wine ” is 
divine inebriation, flowing to him from the eyes of 
his Beloved, the Divine teacher, who fills liim with 
]oy when his soul runs dry. Why should he philoso- 
phise on theism to prove himself a Saint. It is well 
that his poetry is agnostic when it goes towards the 
impersonal First Cause; all divine poetry must at 
least he honest. These poets can never get beyond 
the Love of the God-Personality which is symbolised 
by Khayyam and Hafiz in their beloved Sah. 

“ I seek the refuge of Buddha ! “I seek the 
refuge of Man. Salutations to Buddha ! ” “ He is 

foolish who asks me what is God and more foolish 
IS he who answers,’' was w’hat Sakya Muni said. 
Guru Nanak never defines God ; it is the Beloved, 
the Bridegroom. There is no theological God in life, 
nor in any true religion. It is wicked to interpret 
the “ teaism of the Japanese as something secular. 

' " There is a garden path called ' Foji ' so to say, the pat&age into 
self-illinnioatson, leading from the without to the ^vithin, that is to say 
the tea house under the world-weaned grajness of age-knoun trees 
by the solitary granite lantern, sohtaiy like a samt or a philosopher 
with the beacon light in heart , it is here that you have to forget the 
tumultuous seas of the world on which you must nde and play at 
moral equilibrium and slowly enter into the ' Teaism ’ or the joy of 
ffistheticism ” — Noguchi 
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In the same way Omar Khayyam rapturously con- 
tented himself with a small pension and said : “ My 
floor is paved with sins I He is so great that His 
Mercy ’ivaits on me to wash me pure ! ” Such a man 
can have no excitement beyond the joy of a tranquil 
soul. 

We need not deny a man like Omar the physical 
aid to the soul’s exuberance if he needs it so vitally, 
but, essentially, the lotus blooms for its blossom and 
Khayyam lives for his soul and not for his flesh. 
Hafiz, Tabrez and Omar fell into the habit of taking 
the wine cup to beep up their strength of faith. With 
them, wine is as simple a food as milk and rice is 
to the Brahmin. They are subtle and delicate in 
their worship of the Divine. Wine is to support them 
in the victory of faith. Their nerves are over-strung 
by appreciation of the Beautiful, and when there is a 
physical breakdown, they need wine to help themselves 
up again. It is a kind of staff on which they 
lean. 

The general tone of Hafiz and Khayyam is soft, like 
the music of the expanse of Moonlight, sw'eet as 
honey, soothing and charmed. The haunting beauty 
of Persian poetr}^ is akin to the Buddhist poetry of 
Japan. 

Shams Tabrez, on the other hand, is free, positive 
and self-realized. He has not the hazy lifelessness of 
the Hindu Vedantist, such as we find in Tagore, but 
the vitality of Tulsidas and Surdas of the Hindi 
Poetry. 

Persian poets, in general, arc like the roses of Persia, 
fleeting companions, evanescent but glowing. They 
are Gods that have no shadow. The “ wine-drenched ” 
Kha 5 wam burns within with the Light of the Pace of 
the Beloved. "With him the fire of wine is a symbol 
of 3 life of incessant prayer and inspiration. 
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Thoughts feom Hatiz 
(Freely Translated) 

1 

When I ask, do you love me ? 

Your angry lips purse up like a flower, my love ! 
And you rebuke me, the word comes as a stinging 
bee ! It stings ! 

Your rebuke is my fortune. 

It is Heaven itself blessing me. 

From your ruby-red, honey-sweet mouth. 

The bitter reply but sets off your loveliness. 

2 

If love says, drink ! 

My soul rise and drench wnth red wine all your 
white robes, 

And question not. 

For your entire destiny is in the Hands of Love, 
And Lo^'e alone knows ! 

3 

I knew not love is both life and death, 

Kow I am caught in the dangers of its depths. 

0 Saki ! Initiate me into the mystery of your 

cup of wine, 

And teach me the secret of eternal joy ! 

4 

If that beautiful Turk of Shiraz would but let me 
call her mine, 

1 would east away the kingdom of Samarkand 

and Bokhara, 

For the beauty of that tiny mole upon her 
blushing cheek. 
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5 

I tried to hide my love, 

But, ah me ! joy is bursting open the casket of 
my heart, 

O. Masters of Self ! come, help me, 

That I may not break asunder ! 


6 

These silver-limbed girls. 

The Pehlvi-songsters of Persia ; 

Condemn them not. Life is in their limbs, 

The white-bearded priests know not the rhythm 
of Beauty, 

0 Saki ! Rise and give these law -scorched priests 
a taste of your fiery wine 1 

7 

“ We have jio homes,” say the Pehlvi-singing 
girls, 

” And it is not given us to tread the Path of 
virtue, 

O why blame us for being what we are, 

WTicn strong destiny ordains our ends — ours 
as well as yours.” 


8 

Let poverty grind my limbs. 

Bat my mind is drowned in joy of the vision of 
that beautiful girl, 

Sweet thoughts lift me high in the heaven of pure 
luxury. 

Let me tell you, this is Alchemy of life, 

It transmutes beggars into princes. 
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9 

I do not say be pme ox impure, 

Drink deep and merrily pass the days in light,, 
bright moods of joy. 

And gaze intent at life, hiding your love for the 
evanescent glory of Creation that forever 
dies, in dumb joys ol life. 

And thus be yourself. 

10 

I fall, I rise, I have a hundred faults, but some- 
thing precious glistens in me, it is I ! 

I am a faxoured Being, 

Doubt uof, with all my faults, 

T go straight to Paradise. 

11 

I drink oft, but what strange gladness fills the 
air to-day, 

And what old familiar raptUTes and dreams come 
floating round the cup, 

Ah ! I do not see her, but she must be hovering, 
invisible, over my head, 

For to-day I see the flash of her beauty in the 
Fire of the cup. 


12 

{Hafis U'as imnicii io visit the Kivg of Bengal, hat 
mhcn he sailed for India, the paia of separation from 
Persia was so violent that he had to be taken back. The 
iollowzng is the general se^isc of his Ga^al recited on that 
occasior.) : 

Sail back, sail back to the shores of Persia, 
Sweet roses of Persia beguile well my time ; 
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I need no other company, 

I cannot bear the receptions from Goldeii Hindu- 
stai), 

The very thought of grand honoui's awaiting me 
already sickens me. 

What use to me, a poor man, is even the invitation 
of the king of Bengal, 

For 1 seem to die when separated thus from 
Persia. 

Sail back, sail back, to the shores of Persia I 


One moment of soul-sickness is W'orse than 
death. 

And not for all the empire of lands and seas, 
would I exchange my little freedom. 

Sail back, sail back to the shores of Persia I 


13 

No one knows the destination, 

Enough is it that the bell of the Caravan rings 
every morn, 

And the Caravan starts on 1 

14 

This is all I ask of Fortune, 

Ah ! that she would give me the key of the 
Temple of inspiration ! 


15 

If in tliis world and the other, 

I get even one brief inoment wth the Beloved, 
I would weigh it more than both the worlds, 
And treasure that moment as mj’- Eternity. 


T? 
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Once ngain, 0 friends ! 

The \i’ine-cup has cleansed me of the dirt of 
selh 

The joy of the Saki has conquered me, 

A thousand red odes 1 sing again of the wine. 
For its fire has kissed away the pallor on my 
cheeks. 


ir 

Boast not, O Priest ! of thy -wisdom, 

For Aristotle dies, just as dies an unknorvn 
peasant. 


18 

I knew, long ago. 

That the fatal beautv of Joseph, that glowed 
diviner and yet more divine with each day. 
Would one day entice Zulicka beyond all restraints 
of virtue, 

I kneiv it long ago ! 


19 

I broke all niv vows to God, 

And I sinned against His laws. 

But see, what Grace of Infinite forgiveness ! 

He comes, Himself, to luy door to make peace 
with His slave. 


20 

Till I treasure not Her lovely form in my 
heart. 

Till I clasp it not nith rapt madness, 

The tree of desire can bear no fruit within me. 
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How can we disciples think of going 
Slecca ? 

After all, say, how ? _ 

When our Prophet has fixed his gaze on the 
Tavern, 

And waits from there the rise of the red wine in 
His cup. 


22 

I asked her, 

Of what avail are her ruby-lips to an old age- 
shivered man ? 

She replied : “ Their touch transmutes old age 
into youth.” 


28 

I said to her, 

Think not of raazr, oah^ of God.” 

She replied, 

■* On the ways of love, this too and that boo.” 

I said to her, 

“ How light is the breeze that blows from Par.-i- 
disc I ” 

She replied, 

” How Life-giving is the breeze that blosvs from 
my heart to thine 1 ” 


24 

Thou art like Dawn, my love. 

And I am the pale lamp flickering in the 
twilight. 

But waft a smile towards me. 

And, io, I die with joy i 
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My own body doth cast a veil and a shadow on 
the face of the Beloved^ 

Those moiGents only are trne, when I can take 
off this veil and see her. 

26 

If my blood gives forth the scent of Love, 

Wonder not. 

For It is my blood that also courses in the veins 
of the miisk'deer. 


2T 

When the memory of thy face thrills the garden 
of my eyes, 

My soul peeps out of these windows to glance 
at thee. 


28 

In the drunken reveries of the Tavern, 

Where they see but the flow of wine, 

I see the flow' of the Light of God, 

Wonder of wonders I I see such a glory in s\ich a 
place ! 


29 

Both the w'orlds, lower and higher. 

Are but a burst of Her flame of Beauty, 

I have said this often. 

Both in private as well as in song. 

But open this secret behind many a veil, 

And it will be the song of all the thorough 
fares. 
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30 

Not a jot less, not a jot more. 

Perfection is the circle of Creation, 

Not a word can be said, 

Not a single why or wherefore uttered here. 

31 


On the path of love. 

There lurk a thousand fates and dangers even 
beyond death. 

Never think 

That, after death, the path is easy and clear. 


32 

I have found the way to the Treasure of the 
Infinite Beauty of my love. 

Now I will make a hundred beggars like myself, 
rich as kings. 


38 


How can I be free. 

And escape the pain of love. 

When with every breath, 

I find the ringlets of her tresses falling about my 
ears ? 


34 

I have the ripe authority of the Givers of the 
wine cup. 

And the testimony of the ages. 

That the wine is forbidden to those who have 
not yet discovered Her in their soul. 
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Last night, wlule asleep, 

I was floating down my dreams in the stream of 
my tears, 

And in thy remembrance, 

I was drawing thy portrait on the flowing 
waters. 


36 

I am proud of the prowess of mj' arms, 

And grateful to my Master that they have not 
strength to injure man. 


37 

My head is reeling with pure rapture, 

And I sing aloud like a Muezzin, 

That the breeze of life blows to me from the wine- 
cup of love. 


38 

Every night I keep a watch on the Tow’er of my 
heart, 

Perchance to see my Moon of Perfection passing 
across the sky above. 


39 

The perfume of thy presence tells me that thou 
art near. 

And a hundred hopes rise in me and dance. 

But who will ferry me across, 

This river of my tears ? 
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On the tablet of my heart. 

There is written but one Aliph^ of her lovely 
stature. 

This IS the only Aliph I learnt. 

The very first letter and it was the last, 

For my teacher did not take me beyond. 

41 

My soul is a bird of Heaven, 

Its nest is in the loftiest skies, 

It is tired of the world. 

And it flutters in the cage of the body, 

As the window opens, it is on its wing. 

And straight it flies to its own nest. 


42 

0 Love ! Thy lips enclose the fountain of ever- 
lasting life, 

And all gardens wave in thy divine figure. 

Thy face is the sun of the East, 

Thy black tress is the musk-pod of life. 

43 

As thou dost pass through the garden, 

The flowers blush in shame and tear their gar- 
ments in the joy of thy Beauty, 


{iv) Modern Indian Poetry 

There is a very little modern poetry coming from 
Indians educated on the English system ; we must 

’ The first letter of Arabic alphabet. 
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retnrn to our aiick-i)l fountainb', and get water from 
behind us. 

Some years ago wc had Tulsidas, Surdas, Miran 
Bai and others with us, but they are of the saered 
regions of religious poetry, sacred beyond our 
imaginations. 

Tulsi Ramayaii is the gi-eatest achievement in 
Hindi, the greatest solace of the Ganges plains, 
Vinaya Pairika of his prayers and songs is as tranquil 
as the Upnishdas of old and the hymns of Guru 
Grantha of modern days. 

Sursagar, composed by Siu'das, the blind lover of 
Krishna, has in it the perennial youth of love. He 
melts his soul into the soul of song and distils soul- fire 
that ignites even stones into flames singing with him. 

In her few hymns Miran Bai sends the thrill of her 
soul across centuries. She is the ’ivoman who owns a 
savioui’. She is a revolution in herself, a.s was Gargi 
of ancient Tipnishadic India ; subtle, transcendent, 
divine and huniuoiis She is fearless in her love. 
Mad elephants and angry snakes are to her but 
messengers with lore-news from her Krishna. She 
owns nothing but the king of her soul — one staggers 
to contemplate the immensity of her rapture at the 
sight of the blue sky sprinlded with stars, for so is her 
Krishna. She enters freely the realms of the unseen 
and plays with the celestials. No other woman 
dared so much to find herself. Her poetry is the 
divine word of the Mother ; it nourishes, uplifts, and 
makes men holy. 

There is no Hindi poet of any power in modern 
India. Sufficient, however', are the vast treasures 
they have from their ancestors of the immediate past. 

Brij Bhasha is a Hindi dialect so well adapted for 
poetry, that put any vowels and consonants of Brij 
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Bliahha together and you have a souiid poem of real 
merit. The tale ol Krishna and Gopikas ins-pirc the 
dwellers of the Gaagetic plains. But in distant Punjab, 
its word-music attracted the groat Guru Gobmd Singh 
and that prophet-poet gave m his poems, mostly in Brij 
Bhasha. The Hindi-speaking' H'oi-id can well be 
proud of that treasure of theirs from the city of 
joy,” Anandajiore. There is Krishna Lila from the 
pen of Guru Gobind Singh in Dasam. Graniha,, There 
1.9 Ramayana in brief. Hindi poetry without Rama, 
Krishna and Radha may be anything but poctry, 

Modern Bengal is the scene of higher culture in 
India. , It is a learned province, all kinds ol wisdom 
being packed in the brain of the Bengali. Generally 
speaking, the educated amongst them are walking 
libraries and museums. With that pride of learning 
and research which such scholarship produces in man, 
it asserts in season, and out of season, through its art 
and literature, a certain Anglo-Saxon air of superiority 
over people of the other Indian provinces and swamps 
them. Bengal is v'ery self-conscious, somewhat vain, 
clannish and inho.spitable, though it has about it a 
glare of magical brilliance. Its poetry is more or less 
hybrid—the result of over much culture, a thing of 
imitative assimilation of other peoplets knowledge. 

Five centuries ago we had the real Indian Bengal 
as distinguished from the modern learned Bengal, 
with a galaxy of Vaishnava poets like Chandi Das. 
Vaishnavism is the greatest thing Bengal ever had 
had ; compared with that great spiritual awakening, 
modem religion, s movements like the Brahmo Samaj, 
are as the flickering of tiny lamps in the daylight. 

And what could new Bengal give ns in place of 
Lord Gauranga ? Ram Mohan Rai and Tagores are 
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mere broken I'ragmoiits of the light that he fJhe J forth. 

In modern Bengal, apart from a few song-sayings 
of Shri Bam Krishna Parmahansa, there is but little 
life-giving literature. 

Here is what Sister Niveclita records about Ram 
Krishna Paramahansa in her fascinating book, 
Ma&ter cs / sain Him When he came out into 

the garden at Cossipore. and placed his hand on 
the heads of a row of persons, one after another, 
saying in one ease : ^ Aj Thak I ’ ‘ To-day let be 1 ’ 
In another, ‘ Chaitanya houk ! ’ ^ Be awakened 1 ‘ and 
so on. And after this, a different gift came to each 
one thus blessed. In one there awoke an infinite 
sorrow. To another everything about him became 
symbolic and suggested idea,?. '^Vith a third, the 
benediction was realized as overwhelming bliss, . . 

This is the master touch. Here was a man in. 
Bengal perfected ; all others are below him, mere 
scribes, the whole of Bengal’s literary men. This 
great man was a creator and a poet in the real 
sense. 

Elsewhere she says ; “ His perceptions tvere so fine 
that he could tell hy touch the character of anyone 
who might have come in contact with his food, his 
clothes or his mat- It ‘ burnt ’ him, he said, of an 
impress from which he shrank ; or, on another 
occasion, " Took ! I can eat this. The sender must 
have been some good soul.’ . . , 

The facts about this great spiritual character given 
in the above few lines are those of a true Nanii Faqir — 
the highest type of man, as we disciples believe. And 
how Rama Krishna himself was made ? 

Writing about Swami Viveka Nanda, Sister Vivedita 
says ; “ This largeness and sweetness of outlook was 
firmly based on his reverence for his own Guru. 
‘ Mine is the devotion of the dog ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ I 
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don’t want to know why ! I am contented simply to 
follow ! and Sri Ram Krisfma, in his turn, had had 
similar feeling for Tota Puri — that Great Master who 
had left his own disciples at Kaithal near Umballa one 
day, to go into Lower Bengal where said he ‘ I feci that 
a soul needs me.’ He had gone to his people again, 
when his work was done at Dakshineshwar, and his 
grave in the North-West is honoured to this day. 
But he whom he had initiated felt for him, oven after 
a reverence so great that he would not even utter his 
name. ‘ Nangta, the Naked One, said unto me ’ — 
was his customary way of referring to him.” 

This is the disciple of the man before whose feet we 
fall to understand life. His touch makes us poets. 
Poetry is in the ashe.s of his Dhnm. Ram Krishna 
Paramahansa was the man-creator, as all religious 
genius is, I do not find any spiritual hglit on the 
surface of Bengal, except what once burnt at Dak- 
shneshwar and then shone for a while in Swami 
Viveka Nanda, the inspired preacher of Rama Krishna 
Paramahansa. 

The confluence of the East and the West took place 
in such great minds as that of Bankim, Hemchandra, 
Girish Ghosh and others. 

In Rabindra Nath Tagore, especially, it has pro- 
duced a highly fascinating quintessence of tran- 
scendental poetry which has rightly taken the world 
by storm, because of Tagore’s pure and powerful 
blending of both the East and the West in his extra- 
ordinary and highly gifted personality. He is full 
of the Pure, the Pure of art, music, and dramatic 
pose. It would be of interest to note that Tagore’s 
subtle fascination of haif-mystie pain of love bad been 
forestalled by the Persian and Urdu Masters of the 
Gazal style, such as Galib and Mir, and like him they, 
too, have in their verse that weird suggestiveness that 
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haunts us and horei’s over the horizon of our mind in a 
perpetual desire for nothing- 

Tagore, at the expense of swoiH.hIike intensity in 
that personal devotion to God Ihat came to Rama 
Ktishua Paramahansa or Lord Gauranga, bcfo3-e the 
Paramahansa in Bengal, or to jMira Bai, the Queen of 
Marwar, has taken to vague universalities of imppr&onal 
thought which, though beautiful and highly popular 
in form and rhythm, are barren in the sense in which 
we Orientals regard Word as life-giving, the living, 
mystic Word that stands such infinite repetition. He 
is still sounding the waters of intellect hke Bmerson. 
Tagore rewrites the ancient wisdom of the Hindus 
in little places and makes it glow thereby, by the verj^ 
process of chipping the old log ; but he is iveak in his 
effort to abstract truth for the world in convenient 
popular forms 

Goethe and Emerson were much too abstruse in 
their interpretation of the spirit of Eastern literature, 
and Fitzgerald made Omar Khayyam a symbol of 
sensuous pleasure. Tired of these two extremes, 
Europe discovers in Tagore’s exquisite perfume of 
phrase and thought a newness which it did not find 
in Emerson or Goethe. 

Even as Christianity lost all its glow and symbolic 
grandeur of faith in modern Protestantism and its 
Puritanic pretence, so have all religions lost in Tagore’s 
Unitarian poetry their inner power of persona] and 
lyrical devotion to a life-giving Haster, which alone 
is the way to faith and life. “ Follow me and ye shall 
have everlasting life.” All religions vanish in Tagore, 
leaving the colours of the evening, the flow of rivers, 
the hush of night and the twinkle of stars to us, a 
veritable wilderness in which I should suffocate were 
I left alone overnight without love and faith — ^virtues 
which are not sane without a personal God. 
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Tagore lae]fs. and it is a great lack, the Saki of Omar 
and Hafix, without which all poetry and philosophy 
is weariness of flesh. Tagore lacks the spirit of the 
practice of Brahmavidya of the Upnishadas that was 
always imported from bosom to bosom, like a spark of 
fire from torch to torch, “ Life begetteth life.” 
There is no strong personality in his verse. Brahxno 
Samaj does not believe in Gum, as did Ram Krishna 
and Viveka Kanda. 

The spiritual vein that we find in Tagore and ^vhich, 
at times, touches some of our deepest chords, is due 
more to the Vaishnava iirheritanee of the intense 
personal Bhakti of Lord Gauranga. than to his Uni- 
tarian culture or to his study of the Upnishadas. 
Only those verses of Tagore are at all intense in which 
he sings of the Master, the King, God’s personality, 
which IS the life of all religions. Here alone is he at 
his best. 

This one thing, the of Omar and. Hafi/., which 
is the secret of all true spiritual lyrics, seems absent 
m Tagore’s verse, and he fails to see that it is in. life, 
not in any phflosophical abstractions, that the meeting 
of Christ and Mary Magdelen takes piece, that meeting 
which is the highest verity of religion and poetrj- 
Impersonal thought is always Aveak, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore is a beautiful illusion of 
many minds and resembles none in particular. Like 
Tennyson, his originality is of the lion eating other 
people's flesh and making it his own. The Upnishadas 
feed him and Upnishadas come out of him. The 
million poetic voice.s of the streets of India enter into 
him and become a strange music for the whole worM. 
He is the sweetest and ablest interpretor that the 
Hindu philosophy has captured. He is rare, the 
product of centuries. 

Tagore is not so bold a ihinkor on spiritual matters 
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as Viveka Naiida Swami or Rama Krishna Para- 
mahansa. His vague and mystic sxiggestiveness is 
good preaching, but he creates no life ; he pleases and 
enthrals, but there it ends. His poetry has not 
enough blood to inspire in another something like 
Itself. It exhausts its own suggestion in beautiful 
vagueness, in charming maccessibility, in evanescent 
bcautv. Viveka Nanda Swami, of Bengal, a great, 
bold brother of man, a ringing man, though not as 
art.istic or polished, perhaps not so international as 
Tagore, passes into the very heart of man. He is 
uncouth compared to Tagore, hut his uncouthness has 
strength, passion and an infinite enterprise of faith. 
He is a greater poet than Tagore in his savage intensity 
of emotion. Viveka Nanda is strong with the 
authority to preach that his Master gave him, and he 
preaches. One moonlit night, while walking alone 
in one of his Himalayan resorts, the Swami was 
approached by IVEiss Margaret Noble for the gift of 
blessings that the ancient monks of India are famed 
for bestowing. The disciple of his Master, in the 
name of Rama Krishna Parmahansa, his Guru, looked 
at her, spread his hand over her head and changed 
her whole life by that lyiical touch. Out of this noble 
Irish woman, the Swami created the devoted disciple 
Nevedita of Ram Krishna. Vikeka Nanda is in 
touch with the higher spiritual worlds, is a Faqir, 
while Tagore realizes the shadows of this little 
world of matter we see and sense into very gods. 
Tagore is a creator of poems, Viveka Nanda of 
poets. 

The poems of Sirs. Naidu, a bright Bengali, are full 
of the sweetness of life's romance. It is a pity she 
has cast in her lot with that class who love to remain 
all their life mere school boys and girls and treat the 
world as a debating club where poems can be read, 
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song-i sung, and politics discussed endlessly. TJjis 
class is gru-wing apace in the empty world and calls 
itself the class of public workers ; she fills a place 
there with joy. In her poetry, she is more Persian 
and Urduic in her style than Bengali, the child of 
spring that catches notes from the throats of birds ! 
There is a dance in her words which reminds one of 
Shelley. In her silence and Dkyaham, not as poetic 
as Torn Dutt, there ts a dream in her eyes that keeps 
her heart burning with the joys of life. Her music is 
intoxicating. We have lost a crystal stream of 
passionate verse in the dryness of Indian jmlitics ; 
one more life lost for eradicating the political wicked- 
ness of men. 

Another Vedantic thinker has risen in new Bengal, 
known as Anauda-Acharya. His Book of the- Care, is 
a distinct message of ancient Hinduism. There is not 
a single character in the writings of Tagore resembling 
‘‘ The Cave Dweller.” Tagore has brought out a 
universally acceptable spiritual tone, but Ananda- 
Acharya has done better in this book, by giving us 
at least one good man behind the scenes. The poet 
revels like the Vedi'c poets in answers to the eternal 
question : Who am I ? And the poem from which 
extracts are quoted beiow^ is one rapturous translation 
of some of the most glorious poetry of the Vedas, 
something fresh, though at places it carries with it a 
classic staleness, relieved iustautaneously by the 
Vaishnava emotion inherited by the modern Bengali. 
But the poet in his later productions is losing hiraseh 
in the Hindu high-pnest of Vedanta, a philosophy 
which is much too speculative to be beaten into any- 
one’s religion, at least on this dualistic material plane. 

'■ The Book of the Cavi, Aaanda-Acharya, quotations from wtict are 
by ite kisd periBjssjon of Messrs. MaomiUaa ^ Co , Ltd, 
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I am the Unnamed and the Uimameable One ! 

I am not of the kin of the shadows who spin the 
Tolling globes of Time and Space ! 

I heard the roar of the red bull, bellowing for 
the kine through heaven and earth, have ye 
heard the echo of his roar ? 

The Swan sitteth with one foot in the ocean and 
one foot in the ether ; so easily doth he move 
that the swiftest runner cannot overtake 
him. If he lift up his foot from out the. 
waters — the day w'ill die, the night will be 
no more. Have ye given milk to the Swan ? 

The cow brought forth her calf ; and the young 
one was fain to stand and suck the mother, 
but he fell to the ground again and yet again. 
And the mother licked the calf. I stood 
washing the calf to rise again, for I knew : 
Great is the strength of that which is yet to 
be full'grown. 

The red hawk, descending from the firmament on 
still, spread wings, beholdeth the rising 
clouds and hideth behind the shadows of the 
lonely peaks. Ye have not seen his glowhng 
eyes. 

Ye have not seen the trembHng of the firmament 
when the fire of His wTath smiteth the air. 

The w'andering cloud-mare of the skies is tethered 
to the indestructible ether ; ye have not seen, 
the earth-foal drawing its milk from her. 
In that moist place, blessed by the droppings 
of the sacred milk, the Tree of Heaven 
sprung up and spreads its branches. 

^ • f T t 
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Ye have not seen the two Friends — ivlio are 
pleasant as two fortunate days, longing as 
two oxen for pasture, affectionate as two 
parents, smiting as two maddened elephants 
smiting the foe, bright as tw’^o w'ater-born 
jew'els, swift as two fiying birds with forms 
like the mind-born moon, sweet -voiced as 
two sounding clouds, honey-mouthed as two 
golden bees, fierce as two blazing forest- 
fires, magnanimous as tw'o princes hastening 
to give protection, toiling as two labourers 
bathed in siveat, pleasing to the eyes as tw'o 
luminaries in the clear heavens. 

* • • ♦ • * 

Tire Marble Palace and its Guide, in The Book of 
the Cave, has the familiar atmosphere of visions given 
of the after-life. The descriptions are much too 
archaic, and the poet has failed in his paintings. It 
is these visions when seen by oneself that constitute 
the religion of a man, religion in Carlyle's sense of the 
word. To found a liberal religion upon the intellectual 
chaff of Sadhar.a, or of Emerson's essays, is to lea4 
humanity like a blind-folded bull yoked to the Persian 
wheel revolving endlesslj'- in a circle, while the waters 
of life flow out of the w'eli and all drink but the deluded 
bull. 

The poetry of Ananda Charya is steeped in deeper 
and intenser colours of Eastern spiritual life than the 
universal unitarianism of Tagore. Tagore represents 
the modern religious revival of Bengai-Brahmaism, 
while Ananda Charya is an old Hindu type, a mixture 
of wisdom and superstition. A poetic superstition is 
essential in such mystic forms of thought concerning 
worlds be 3 ’-ond death. Ananda Charaya is harping 
still on the old obsolete thonie ot Sanyasa, praising 
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those sleeping and weeping willows, the Sanyasins, 
who sip Ganges water and $v¥ear at God. 

Christian Europe disgusted, not with Christianity, 
but with its own anti-Christian mentality, finds a new 
solace in Tagore, as he chants the blended poetry of 
the Bible and the Upnishadas in a wondrous, exquisite, 
entrancing melody. On the w-hole, the modern move- 
ment for making all creeds into one liberal religion, 
seeking unity of feeling in one shapeless, faceless, 
universal God, wide as earth and academic as Science 
itself, lacks the intensity of personal devotion that 
was, say in Lord Gauranga, and which can never be 
inspired by such academic means. We want some 
invisible figures like the “ Cave Dwellers,” and we 
want “ The atmosphere of the marble palace,” absorb- 
able by the subliminal self in order that true religion 
may drive its roots into the depths of our being. For 
tiue religious development, we need at times all the 
grossest superstitions and crudest mythologies that 
these gentlemen are busy in sweeping clean aw^ay. 
What Tagore and other universalists and worsliippers 
of unity in God and Hiunanity — a huge Myth by 
itself — aim at, is like the visible, pretty effect of a 
bunch of fiow’ers growing in a vase full of chemical 
solutions. Much that we call thoughts are the flashes 
of light that hover round the roof of the Gauri Shankey 
Guha, and are always caught and never created by a 
systematic intellectual process. Spinoza could never 
get ecstacy from Tagore, but he would be intoxicated 
with Ramayana ! 

Without communion with the living man, all 
religion and philosophy are dead and poetry is mean- 
ingless. If this is what Ananda Acharya means in his 
Book of the Cave, he has written this piece better than 
Tagore, though in the exquisite language and rythm 
of his rich lyrics, the sweet and sane Tagore will 
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foreyer remain -unsurpassed as the master of styie and 
pose. Ananda Acharaya is crude, in places clumsy, 
often ostentatious and redundant and extraordinarily 
commonplace. 

The corner stone of religious life is faith in the 
celestial Realms "where our destinies are shaped hy 
those emancipated ones, "who, having toiled through, 
ages, have "^von the freedom of soul. 

A religion "without faith or vision, like that of Dante 
or Kabir, is chaff that death shall burn up as dried 
grass. To us, mere literature, however melodious, 
is trash, unless it has within it the companionship of 
the Word, as tve find in the mere touch of the verses 
of the Bible and Guru Grantha. Mere brilliance is 
restlessness of genius that marks only a passing phase 
of a great personality in the making. The perfected 
man is the true poet, his dumb look is a song that 
nothing else can equal. 

Urdu poets such as Mir, Galib and Zauk, are imitators 
of their elder Persian brethren. The latter were, 
without exception, large and spiritual, irhile the Urdu 
poets are, more or less, miserable and small, at best 
metaphysical, in places revelling in the subtle but 
empty music of pantheism. The best of them, such as 
Galib and Mir Minai, are writers of poetic epigrams 
like the Hokku poets of Japan, small, bright note- 
compo-sers. lake Hokku poets, they recate a couplet 
"Vvith gre-at artistic ceremony, and the poet himself, 
while reciting, becomes the picture of the idea ex- 
pressed. It is remarkable that Urdu literature has 
some of the best songs in a single brief couplet. As I 
listened on one occasion to a great singer, an old man 
about seventy, rich with the glow of Urdu poetry, I 
felt the charms of his verse, it seized my heart and 
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set -fire to it with the spark o£ beauty, where it burnt 
with desire and wistful longings. After hours of 
satiation, listening to the ever-haunting music of 
Urdu Go.iah, after hours of burning I felt they had 
robbed my bosom of that cooling life-giving peace 
which 1 had earned in the morning by reciting Suk- 
kamani of the glorious Guru Arjun Deva. I felt, 
through this vivid contrast, that Urdu verse, like all 
other w’orld-poetry, is heavy with the sadness and 
wistfulness of unfulfilled desire. It is as charming as 
a wonderful beauty in distress. Hall’s poetry is 
painful preaching in verse, not much poetry. His 
subjects are, social reform, widows, patriotism and 
such things ! Molana Mohammed Hussain Axad, of 
Lahore, gave a neir colour to the Urdu poetry. His 
later waitings are deeply mystical. He w’as the first 
to mingle Western ways of expression with the Urdu, 
a process which has been better carried out since by 
Iqbal, of Lahore- There is something of an English 
style in tb’du, and in other literature all over India. 

Urdu poetry is a curious artistic work, the verses 
inter-woven like cob-webs glistening with dew. 
Its youth was surrounded by the glamours of the 
later Moghul court, and it reflects the lamp-light 
imagery that moved at night behind the curtains. 
Of all literatures it has the swiftest moments, sensing 
the unreality of the dancing, vanishing feet, of half- 
revealed and the half-concealed faces and forms. The 
Urdu poets are hypnotists, and few ears can resist the 
fascination of their wistful music. After all, it is 
Maya, of the Mogliul Court, that seduced the Moghul 
and Moslem chivalry, faith, power and inspiration, 
and took it to the singing of the delicate t^rdu rh;^T]aes ! 

Urdu has no outstanding work of inspiration to be 
compared rvith Tulsi Bus’s Ramayana. 
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Nazix, of Akbarabad, is the poet of the masses. He 
is wild, inconsistent, huge like nature itself, at times 
crude, impure, filthy like the slums of the wretehed. 
His rhymes jostle against one another in. amazing 
profusion, crow- ding out ever 3 'thing but the Joy of life. 
The " cucumbers of Agra,’' the '■ porous earthen 
pitcher fresh from the kiln that gives cold water in the 
summer,” the kite dying,” “ pigeon keeping,” 
“ taming of pet animals such as bears, monkeys and 
goats,” ” the sale of pets like squirrels, parrots, 
bulbuls all such subjects he puts on the strings of 
his musical instrument and casts as a song into the 
life and habits of the people, cheering them in their 
sorrow' and mce. The sudden showers of monsoon, 
after hot months, set both peacocks and Nazir 
dancing ; the river Jamuna and Agra men swimming 
in it with bare bodies inspires a long poem ; lie cries 
in Joy at the rich white of the moonlight ; in his own 
language he beats the music of Sw'iuburne's verse so 
glowing, so flmving is his natural simple music. Of 
all the Urdu Poets he is original, sympathetic, free, 
rich and self-realized. 

One day Nazir has the little bear in the Bazaar 
adorned with ear -rings and a clasp made of pearls and 
coral, and he himself goes dressed as a juggler with a 
club in hand, and he makes his bear’ dance as he sings 
in the thoroughfare. The motley crowd collects 
around Mm. The next day Nazir has changed his 
dress and is selling pet birds and squirrels like a fowder, 
saying : How well my buibals fight 1 ” How- 

beautiful are these little squirrels I ” To-day he is in 
a large palace, to-morrow in the wretched room of a 
harlot, trying to see if she can be revived by a song. 
He finds equal joy in living with saints and women 
of the street, and is indifferent to all social con- 
ventions. His sympathy is so living and large, that 
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his language has that raxe admixture of Hindi words 
Avhieh the more academic Urdu poets so studiously 
avoid. It is a strange perversity of Islamic brother- 
hood that the Urdu poets of India,, mostly Moslem by 
religion, import the heat of Arabian deserts, as well 
as Arabic and Persian words to make their songs look 
Moslem and not Hindu ! Iqbal, in his pan-Islamic 
dream, has given up Urdu and writes in Persian ! 
Nazir’s language ia of the people and he sings as 
joyously of the Moslem as of the Hindu. He sings 
of Shiva's wedding, of Krishna’s life and sport and art; 
he sings the praise of Guru Nanak in Sikh words ; he 
sings alike of the Hindu and the Moslem festivals. 
Nothing escapes him. His caste is of joy, his religion 
a universal sympathy. He is free in his thought and 
hfe of all the sad limitations of theological narrow- 
mindedness miscalled religion that everywhere mar 
Indian manhood. 

Nazir approaches nearest to Walt WThitman. His 
passion for the masses is unequalled and unsurpassed 
by any other Hindu or Urdu poet. 

The unshackled freedom of Nazir's poetry is veiy 
rare, and the true value of Nazir lies in this, despite 
his occasional grossness. Possibly, instead of refusing 
a place to vice, he gives it an equal place with virtue, 
as so far as it contributes to the mass-life of man. 
After all, he boldly tears aside the veil of each and 
looks at vice as he looks at virtue, saying nothing more 
for one than for the other. 

Nazir refuses to present in his verse dainty selections 
from the Book of Life. He paints the character of a 
saint with the same glowing hilarity of soul as that 
with which he gives us the crude and miserable life of 
the Nautch-girl and her lovers. His language grows 
divine with the former and vulgar with the latter. 
The river of life flows through bis verse, now clean. 
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now muddy, but tb.e sunJight of Nazir’s poetry falls 
on it equally, beautiful reflections from one or no 
refieetioii from the other are merely accidental. 

It is for this “ fault,” and the “ fault ” of his 
language straying into a hundred Indian dialects in 
sympathy with the feelings of as many peoples and 
religions in India, that Urdu critics decry Nazir and 
put above him the Tennysons of Urdu language like 
Mir, Galih, and Zauk. 

Of all Urdu jiocts I think Nazir is truly poetic, a 
Faqir, a master whose ethics aim at making man and 
whose faith in the original purity of life never trembles 
at the sight of vice. Laughing at it, pking with it, 
he passes it by like a Jolly good fellow. 


Some Free Translations From Nazir 
The Lady oe the Moonlight 

That night in the garden, the moonlight was 
overflowing the floors of the garden, as 
never it did before ! 

The night was white, the floor was bright and the 
spaces swam in this silver flood ! 

And the Moon was tossing tipsy on the billows 
of this white sea ! 

That night in the garden came she, the flowei*' 
limbed Lady of the Mooidight in her -white 
dress interwoven -with silver and gold, and 
as she came every thread of her garment 
caught fire from the moonlight, and there 
she stood, blazing from head to foot, a greater 
moonlight 1 
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That night perchance she and I were alone, 

It was the night of love, of kisses, of wine-cups. 
It was the night of meeting, of pleasure, of rippling 
laughter and the old. old music of speech ! 

Just when I was lost in her and she in me, 

Just then the cock crew, the day dawned, the 
bells rang, the flowers woke, the wind blew. 
And she stole from my side. God knows where ! 
And I was left alone, with all my desires dead 
within me ! 

That night in the garden, how all went well, and 
pleasure upon pleasure came flooding ! 

How the colours and shades played on the silver 
billows of the moonlight ! 

And how the crystal goblets glistened and how 
the wine flowed ! 

I was drunk with the intoxicating thought of 
her, and she was half-asleep in dreams of me, 
How her bosom heaved with a hundred quivering 
amours, our eyes gazed into each other and 
said a thousand things in a look ! 

Ah ! in such a concourse of joy, the rolling sky 
threw a few stones. 

Just when I was lost in her and she in me. 

Just then the cock crew, the day dawned, the 
bells rang, the flowers woke, the winds blew'. 
And she stole from my side, God knows where ! 
And I was left alone, with aU my desires dead 
within me ! 

That night in the garden there shone the moon 
gracing the lap of the sky. 

And here shone she, greater than the moon, in 
my arras. 
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There was joy in her heart, there was joy in mine, 
and our souls melted into each other’s ! 

In our hands we held the goblets of the roseate 
wine. 

In our eyes w'as the red infatuation of love. 

My lips quivered with passion and touched hers, 
her lips replied and came and touched mine 
My hosom u’as locked in her’s and her bosom was 
locked ill mine ! 

Just when I was lost in her and she in me, 

Just then the cock crew, the day dawned, the 
bells rang, the flowers woke, the wind blew. 
And she stole from my side, God knows where S 
And I was left alone, ivith all my desires dead 
within me ! 

Thai night in the garden, how gay, 0 God ! was 
the joy-dxunk moon ! 

And the branches of the trees were swaying, 
waved by the dreamy stream of moonlight I 
How by my side she sat, the iridescent lady of 
the moonlight, flaunting her braids out, and 
as she spoke her hair shook round her brow. 
And with her honey lips she rebuked me for loving 
her ! 

I sat drinking her face, her speech, and drinking 
the cups of w'ine she gave me, 

The rolling sky could not bear all this with peace. 
All this joy of our meeting was too much, too 
much for it. 

And there came from its bow the arrow of mom 
flying upon us. 

Just when I was lost in her and she in me, 

Just then the cock crew', the day dawned, the 
bells rang, the flowers woke, the wind blew, 
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And she stole from my side, God knows where ! 

And I was left alone, with all my desires dead 
within me ! 

The So?ig of ihe Virgin, Red Earthen Pitcher 

The virgin, red earthen pitcher looks like a hush 
of red roses, full red blown ! 

The buds of life expand in the red cool light it 
sheds 1 

How cooling is the song of the pitcher, as it talks 
to water and the W'ater talks to it, when they 
first meet ! 

Ah ! the buds of life expand at the sight of the 
virgin, red earthen pitcher. 

And the parched skin is renovated by very 
thought of it. 

The cool, cool life-giving draught that is in it ! 

Wondrous is the red earthen pitcher of Agra ! 

By the touch of the virgin, pure vessel, the very 
water has changed its caste ! 

The water by its touch becomes the water of life ; 

O ! Why and where did Alexander go seeking the 
water of life, when the red earthen pitcher 
is full of it, at Agra. 

Ah ! the buds of life expand at the sight of the 
virgin, red earthen pitcher ! 

And the parched skin is renovated by very 
thought of it ! 

The cool, cool life-giving draught that is in it ! 

Wondrous is the red earthen pitcher of Agra t 

Ah ! The red earthen pitcher that she carries ! 
That water-carrier that goes there ! 

It has a mysterious attraction for me ! 
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The woman with her red, virgin pitcher, as she 
goes to Jajxmna, takes unaware roy heart 
wrapped in the sound of her foot-falls ! 

I tried but I could not go away, 

I returned to her to look at her blazing, rrirgin 
pitcher ! 

And niy mind began turning pure and impure. 
She carries my heart as she carries her pitcher, 
and she tosses it as she tosses her pitcher 
aloft, as she goes to Jamuna to fill her red 
earthen pitcher. 

Ah ! the buds of life expand at the sight of the 
virgin, red earthen pitcher 1 
And the parched skin is renovated by very 
thought of it ! 

The cool, cool life-giving draught that is in it ! 
Wondrous is the red earthen pitcher of Agra ! 

That little pitcher of mine 1 
I bought it for one anna, one anna only. 

And I make the song of the pitcher nmv, 

These little, smi eel folk tales and notes that I have 
composed round my pitcher. 

And I scatter my song of pitcher wherever the 
red earthen pitchers assemble ! 

Ah ! the buds of life expand at the sight of the 
virgin red earthen, pitcher ! 

And the parched skin is renovated by very 
thought of it ! 

The cool, cool Hfe-givdng draught that is iii it ! 
Wondrous is the red earthen pitcher of Agra ! 


The virgin, red earthen pitcher ! 
The angels gather round it. 

It adorns all sacred occasions, 
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It celebrates all joy of man, be it a new 
building, a wedding, or a glorious birth ! 

It is the purest offering of man to gods. 

The disciple meets his master by the red earthen 
pitcher ! 

The husband and the wife live round it. it is the 
solemn pledge of self-sacrifice ! 

And the youthful maidens carry them about, 
flaunting the fragrance of the nectar-full 
red earthen pitcher, 

Ah ! the buds of life expand at the sight of the 
virgin, red earthen pitcher ! 

And the parched skin is renovated by very 
thought of it ! 

The cool, cool, life-giving draught that is in it ! 

Wondrous is the red earthen pitcher of Agra i 


In a beautiful poem called The Orange Nazir sings ; 


The oranges are in fruit ! 

And the green, green leaves ! 

The blue sky spreads above ! 

But no orange at all compares ! 

With the oranges that she has, the full -grown 
girl of Agra ! 


The world swarms under the orange trees, the 
green leaves and the golden fruits ! 

I love but to look at her, the full-grown girl of 
Agra ! 

I love the shade of this exquisite tree of Beauty ' 
I care not for flowers, 

I care not for fruits, 

I love but to look at the full-grown girl of Agra ’ 
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The gardens are gay, 

The perfume of ripeness flies, 

I care not for gardens, 

I care not for the sky, 

] lore but to look at her, the full-grown girl of 
Agra ! 


OK ! When she said, Come to me, Nazir ! ” 

I leaped hke 3 flame, I cried like a song ! 

I thanked iny God for the orange- word she gave 
me ! 

And I lay my Earth and Heaven at her feet ! 

T care not for life, 

I care not for death, 

I love but to look at her, the full-grown girl of 
Agra ! 


This is one of the Spirituals of Nazir 
The Lifs of Sfirit 

What higher knowledge they who know Him 
have learned at His feet ! 

For they read what has never been writ. 

And they understand what has never been uttered. 

And, deep immersed in the music of life, their 
very breath is rhythmic. 

Their heart-strings sound Hke the chords of a 
hundred Sitars f 

And their bodies vibrate, beating time to the 
Etei’ual ! 

And all their limbs move in tune with Him, 
like a hundred instruments m harmonious 
vibration ! 
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Ail music fades before their musical life. 

All feelings pale before their simple sense of song ’ 

Theirs alone is music, rich with the dye of soul ' 

Theirs alone is life, ringing with the light of Truth, 

Theirs alone is the dance of life, above all notes 
and chords. 

And they dance beyond all the sounds of strings 
and bagpipes ; and the leaves and the trees, 
the air, the water, and the stars dance with 
them ! 

As they raise the pitch of their song, 

The bands break, the SfzJflr-strings are lost ! 

And as the clinking anklets of the dancers stop, 
the dancers pass into the very soul of music 
and, self-realized, the dancers stand motion- 
less, mad as music itself I 

Ah ! This is not what we know as music, it is the 
life slipping from Earth into Heaven of 
celestials, it is not music, it is a gathering of 
angels. 

Ah Nazir ! you can realize this life of spirit above 
all measures of earthly dance and song, 
feeling and thought ! 

As I gather myself out of myself, the very hands 
slip off from the hands, and the feet draw 
out of the feet, and the eyes withdraw from 
the eyes. 

Ah ! all dancing was for this gathering of myself 
inward, in myself ! 

In the inner gathering of self, I sparkle without 
the rays of gems, and I attract all, without 
any gay attires and without lifting my hands 
and feet, I myself am the whole expression 
of song ! 
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I had begun to dance and to sing for the pleasure 
of the Beloved, for a glimpse of Him ! 

And when He came and sat ivithin me, suddenly 
I lost the measure of my dance, out of tune 
went my song, thrilling the air ; 

And His Beauty filled my ej'es, my heart, my 
head, and I was fainting away, far away ! 
And the light of me was blending with the light 
that is He ! 

It w'as death in love 1 

Ah ! I knew not if I had a body ! 

This %vas when the last note was struck on 
the drum of my heart and He entered 
me 1 

I had broken off, I had broken off 1 
My mind was lost in w'onder, in wmirder I 
And lime had ended in the Timeless. 

Ah I Nazir ! tell me who danced here ? 

And who saw the dance ? 

Who was singing here ? 

And w'ho heard the song ? 

The dew drop had slipped into the sea I 
And this rvas the end of all art ! 

It was the perfection of lore and life ! 

All music fades before their musical life. 

All feelings pale before their simple song 1 
Theirs alone is music, rich with the dye of soul 1 
Theirs alone is life, ringing with the light of 
Truth ! 

Theirs alone is the dance of life, above all notes 
and chords, 

And they dance beyond all the sound of strings 
and bagpipes ; and the leaves and the trees, 
the air, the water and the sta’"s dance with 
them 1 
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Here is another Spiritual by Nazir : 

East and West, North and South. 

I see nothing but Flower gardens of the Beloved. ; 
He is -weaving dreams in grass, and -writing His 
songs in opening buds ! 

Seeing Him at work and at rest, I am quiet ! 
Joy plucks the chords of my heart and I live, 
believing that He is ! 

He is a Master of all gifts and He is the Beauteous 
Giver to all ! 

They are gay, all hours of night and day 
The rippling laughter rolls in their soul 1 
And all moments pass in the richest ]oy ! 

For when they seek the -way of love 
And turn Faqirs, 

No grief can mar their way, 

No sorrow can stain their heart, 

They are free ! free ! 

All luxury, all peace, all joy, all exaltation of 
spirit, all satiety of soul, is theirs 1 
For He showers on them His love, His beauty, 
His favour and His grace fulfils all desires 1 

When the floods of love rush out of my heart and 
flo-w everywhere in the supreme glow. 

To me every night is as the wedding night ! 

And every day a New Year’s Day 1 
I bloom like the full coloured rose ! 

From the day I knew Him, I have had no leisure 
from the joy of His presence. 

My lips vibrate invisibly w'ith some unknown 
music. 

And my hands beat time with the rhythm of 
the Eternal. 

Every day it is spring for me, 
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Every day it i$ lioh^ festival 
Every day is niy Deewali.^ 


They are gay. all hours of night and day 
The rippling 'aughter rolls in their soul ! 

And all moments pass in the richest ioy ! 

For ■tv'hen they seek the rvay of love. 

And turn Faqirs, 

No grief can mar their way, 

No sorrow can stain their heart. 

They are free ' free ! 

All luxury, all peace, all joy, all exaltation of 
spirit, all satiety of soul iS theirs ! 

For He showers on them His love. His beauty, 
His favour, and His grace fulfils all desires ! 

You kiio-vv not, O people 1 Ify Master, who has 
fascinated me. 

He is the best Beloved, the highest, the ti'uest, 
the sweetest. 

He has given me my life, 

He has fed me with milk, 

He has nourished me with joy. 

He has satiated me with Himself. 

By His love, I have the heart of a child, knowing 
naught, learning naught. 

And yet His love is all icnowledge, 

Oh 1 no one can understand me ! 

Oh 1 How can I tell ? 

I have forgotten the world and its contents, the 
teacher, the pupil, the city and the wilder- 
ness, 

I know not sulTering, I know not pain nor prison. 

' Indian festival of dyes and colours. 

* The festival of lamps 
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What is tyraniiy ? What is poverty ? What 
justice or injustice ? 

Tiiey ai'e gay, all hours of night and day 
The rippling laughter rolls in. their soul ! 

And all moments pass in the richest joy ! 

For when they seek the wa)' of love, 

And turn Faqirs, 

No grief can mar their way. 

No sorrow can stain their heart, 

They are free ! free ! 

All luxury, all peace, all joy, all exaltation of 
spirit, all satiety of soul is theirs ! 

For He showers on them His love. His beauty. 
His favour, and His grace fulfils all desires 1 

J cherish in my little heart the infinite, the 
Eternal, 

And there is no room for another ! 

I live on the road to Him, I know no other road, 
The same is death and life to me. 

Where I and He live both together, 

Kingdoms lie as dust there ! 

No weeping there, no gnashing, no fear, no doubt 
no dismay ! 

Freedom ! Freedom ! freer, freer joy, 

Day and night is the cool sound of the bubbling 
fountains of life within ! 

And love inspires both time and space and life 
and death, 

And His life flows in flood unending, unending ! 
His love flows unending, unending ! 

They know this secret whom He favours so. 

It is buried in the bosom of the Faqirs. 

They are gay, all hours of night and day. 

The tippling laughter rolls in their soul I 
And all moments pass in the richest Joy ! 
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For when, they seek the way of love, 

And turn Faqirs, 

No grief can mar their wav. 

No sorrow can stain their heart. 

They are free ! free ! 

All luxury, all peace, all jf)^. all exaltation of 
spirit, all satiety of soul, is theirs ! 

For He shou'ers on them His love. His beauty. 
His favoui', and His grace fulfils all desires. 

Hr, Mohammad Iqbal is the most illustrious repre- 
sentative of the Urdu and Persian poets of the day. 
He blends Keitsche with Tolstoy ; he is for aggressive 
selflessness, as was Swami Viveka Nanda ; the parables 
of moral strength are his daily food. His intellect 
sweeps the centuries and his language is set in the 
rhj'thnr of the ri.se and fall of ages and races. Day 
and night he sits on his chair, smoking his Turkish 
pipe, thinking of his Beloved and talking to the people 
who come round him or re\'iving dead nations by his 
song. Truijf this is the most real and substantial 
work. As Carlyle says : A true thought alone is a 
miracle, the rest is all but a mechanical perfection. 
In that sense Iqbal is a creator of Taj and not a builder 
of it. There is a volcano in his bosom and he pants 
for freedom. He is the power of sweetness, he is 
hdple.ss and beyond himself whenever and wherever 
he sees beauty in this dark world. 

Iqbal becomes intoxicated with the grandeur of the 
old Moslem simplicity of faith and character. He is 
m love with the people that took their birth in the 
genius of Mohammad. He is bare before man and 
God and he rubs his forehead in dust at Maza? of the 
Moslem saints like Chisti, Tsbrez and Juned, In the 
early hours of the false dawn, he calls out t.o his 
Beloved, as he cries like a child, with teai-s streaming 
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down his eyes, and says ; “ Come oxit, my soul ! I 
will give up my Namaz. 

“ I will un-Moslcmize ye by my song, 0 Moslems ! 
if ye think your neighbour is other than yourself.” 

I am glad he is so great as to have no self-control 
when nature sings in his ears the melody that creates 
hie ; Iqbal would be a sacrifice a hundred times over 
if he could thereby plant the seed of self-respect in 
man, 

Iqbal is a poet in whose presence thoughts and 
verses fly out like the birds that come to drink the 
tears that trickle from the Yogi's eyes. His poems 
are with his friends who have caught a few as they 
flew out at random. This marks Iqbal out as the true 
Moslem poet who know.s not what he is. 

Iqbal’s Isray-i-khitdi,^ or the Secrets of Self, does 
not reveal to us the poet. It is the melting of all 
philosophy by the fire of his genius, to express his 
manly feeling at the sight of that weakness in M.an 
ivhich is the cause of all his distress. His disagree- 
ment with Neitsche on democracy, as one of masses 
against the supreme classes, is fundamental and has 
the support of all Eastern thought. In Allah’s eyes, 
all are equal. What is a Moslem if his heart be not 
pure with the charity of the Great. 

Iqbal has brought a vigorous argument from his 
own soul to de.stroy the faith in the “ other ” and to 
stand on the “ self.” His theme is the Beauty of the 
Prophet’s face and he reduces the w'hole world in the 
Imng flame of a true Moslem heart in a poem that 
sings of Him in All Hearts ! Truly with Goethe, we 
can stand and say : “ If this is Islam, are we not all 
Moslems.” 

In this Iqbal is a brother of the Punjab poets, of 
the stormy, songful Bullah whose voices thrill the 

1 TAi Secriii of Stlf, by Iqbal (Macmillan & Co,) 
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whole land. The Punjab poets fly be5'Ofid all limita- 
tions. they sing as does the red leaping tongue of flie. 
Love has caught hold of their soul, it pierces them 
with its keen blade, and makes them infinite. Iqbal, 
like his brothers, is warm and familiar to all creation ; 
he is bare, wild ; his is the untutored instinct of life 
itself ! And how marvellous ! He is one of the most 
learned philosophers of his times, a scholar of va&t 
erudition ! He lives in the glorious past of Islam 
and dreams fondly of a glorious future. But Islam 
has spent itself in the vain struggle for the formation 
of a small pan-Moslem nation on this earth, its 
strongest point is its weakest, waiting for one single 
blo-w of the Hammer of Heaven. Islam in practice 
has been intensely dualistic, never has it been love 
for all human beings, as Iqbal says. It has never 
been in universal sympathy with man, a sympathy as 
intense as love. It has carried sword, dissension and 
rum to non-!Moslems everjwv’here it went. 

The charm and attraction of the beautiful Pi-ophet 
haunts Iqbal and makes him concentrate on rare love- 
reveries which are denied to a poet of the Tagore tj'pe, 
who constantly desires to reach God everywhere, 
through everjAhiug, in transcendental haziness, which, 
itself, has no life and is brilliant or not. according to 
the measure of the seif -investment of the poet's ov.m 
life in it, Iqbal is wedded to the Prophet, while 
Tagore is like a girl-bride that plays in her innocence 
on the river banks. One is the ancient star gazer, 
the fire worshipper re-born in the Punjab, with tearful 
wonder in his eyes, belonging to the fierce deserts of 
the World’s Maya, where he is seeking his Master, 
like an Arab horse running in search, wild and feverish 
foam upon his flanks, sw'eating, panting, dripping in 
hot haste, in unending pursuit of life, with mute love 
burning in the inmost secret recesses of his heart ! 
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Tagore is -without such iinpulse, he is more a pahice of 
sound and sonjj and pleases every one as he passes ! 
One is the wild and savage Arab, the other an aceom- 
pjished artist, a trained musician, a skilled dancer, a 
sweet preaclier, a inastcr stylist. Iqbal’s poetry is 
born of inspired, throbbing, restless passion, semi- 
insane, vehement, large, an immense beat of life itself ; 
Tagore's philosophy is the last spark of the Hindu 
wisdom of the Upnisbadas in its glorious decay ! 

Iqbal’s mor-ning Nawaz begins -vrith his bathing 
himself in God’s light and bathing the ivorld with his 
tears : 

When the world-illumining Sxm 

Rushed upon Might, like a brigand, 

My weeping bedewed the face of the rose. 

My tears -w-asbed sleep a-w'ay from the eyes of the 
nareis.sus, 

IMy passion waked the grass and made it grow. . . 

My being was an unfinished statue, 

Uncomely, worthless, good for nothing. 

Love chiselled me : I became a man 

And gained knowledge of the nature of the 
Universe, 

I have seen the movement of the sinews of the 
sky. 

And the blood coursing m the veins of the moon. 

His song bursts and gives out the secret of prophecy 
thus : 

The fountain of life is love’s Bashing s-u-ord. 

The hardest rocks are shivered by love's glance, 

Love of God at last becomes -wholly God ! 

Learn thou to love and seek to be loved ; 
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Seek an eye like Noali’s, a heart like Job’s ! 
Transmute thy handful of earth into gold. 

Kiss, the threshold of a perfect Man. 

Norv comes a hymn of praise to the iJIastcr ; 

By love of Him the heart is made strong. . . . 
Sinai is but an eddy of the dust of His House. . . . 
He slept on a mat of rushes, 

But the crown of Chosroes was under His people's 
feet. . . . 

In the hour of battle, iron was melted by His 
sword. 

In the hour of prayer, tears fell like rain from 
His eyes. ... 

In His sight high and low arc one, 

He sat with His slave at one table. . , . 

We were the secret concealed in His heart , 

He spoke out fearlessly and we were revealed. 
The song of love for Him fills my silent reed, 

A hundred notes that are in my bosom. 

How shall I tell w'hat devotion He inspires ? 

A block of dry wood wept at parting from Him, 
The Moslem’s being is where He manifests His 
glory. ... 

My dawn rises from the sun of His breast. . . . 
The soil of Medina is sweeter than both the 
worlds. 

Oh ! happy the toivn where dwells the Beloved. 

Splendid visions rise from the print of His foot. . , 
His sudden being is life’s mystery. 

The unheard music of Life’s harp. 

Nature travails in blood of generations. 

To compose the harmony of His personality, 
I^Tien out handful of earth has reached the zenith 
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That champion will eoiue forth from this dust, 
There sleeps amongst the ashes of to-day. 

The fianic of world-consuming morrow. . . . 

(hh ! do thou pass over our gardens as the 
Spring. 

Receive from our cast brows 
The homage of little children and of young men 
and old ! 

Wlicn Thou are here, we will lift up our heads. 
Content to suffer the burning fire of this world. . . 
Thou art of great price and we have naught, 

Hide not Thy fair face from the empty handed. . . 
We arc travellers : give us devotion as our goal. . 

0 Thou ! whose face lends light to the morn and 

the stars, 

Withdraw Thy fire from my soul. 

Take back what Thou has put in my breast. 
Remove the stabbing radiance from my mirror, 
Or give me one old comrade. 

To be the mirror of my all-hurning love. . . . 

1 beg of Thy grace a sympathising friend, 

An adept in the mysteries of my nature, 

A friend endowed with madness and wisdom, 
One that knows not the phantom of vain 
things, 

That I may confide my lament to his soul, 

And see again my face in his heart, 

His image I will mould of mine own clay, 

I will be to him both idol and worshipper. . . . 

There is a savage wildness in Iqbal which makes him 
so lovable and free. True poetry and true art spring 
from the wild freedom of the infinite. No creative 
genius can ever endure the common moulds of life, 
it creates anew both its own culture and its apprecia- 
tion ; 
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I am iDorn in the world as a new Sun, 

I have not learned the way and fashions of the 
sky. 

Not yet have the stars fled before my splendour. . . 
The eye of Existence is not familiar with me, 

I rise trembling, afraid to show myself. 


IV 


DISCIPLE POETRY 

The supreme quality of the divine poetry of the 
Eastern scriptures in general lies in their power of 
giving life to the lifeless. I know no other literature 
that is so single in its purpose. It gives no message 
but that of life ; all is well with those who live. Some 
thiak it is too simple and too full of repetition ; but 
is a treasury less beautiful because it contains count- 
less diamonds, each in its own place as true and 
beautiful as the other ? 

As to the general accusation of repetition made 
against all Eastern scriptures by certain scholars of 
the West, let me vindicate here the word of the 
Beloved and the repetition of its cooling sound that 
falls like a shower of rain on our parched hearts. It 
is true, none know its worth but those who have 
" Wounds of love within Knowledge cannot 
tolerate repetition, nothing else can, save only life, 
only love ! 

Take Guru Graniha^ the great Sikh Scripture. I 
have a personal relation with it. As a Sikh, it is my 
belief, and my faith that of all the great gifts of 
Dirine poetry, of the Realised Being to mankind, the 
most fascinating is that we Sikhs in the Punjab call 
Gum Graniha. It is the Scripture of all nations, for 
it is the lyric of Diidne Love, and all people of tlris 
earth subsist on such glowing lyrical prayer ! Gum 
Grantha is but one song, one idea, one life. Immensity 
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is the substance of the sublime. Is not the sea much 
simpler than, land ? Touch it at any point, it is but 
water. Look at it from any place, it is the sea whose 
billows capped with white foam dance eternally. It 
is like the smile of the Infinite. Guru Granihu is not 
full of repetition ; it has a thousand blank pages with 
the one song of His hearfr copied out on every page. 

Once Majnun was seen tracing something in the 
sands of the desert and a passer-by enquired of the 

insane *’ Lover, what he w'as doing ? Majnun 
replied : "I am practising to write the name of Leila 
— the Beloved.” Is not God writing His own Name 
in His glorious creation ? The million faces of man 
and woman repeat the same Name, yet how beautiful 
the repetition ! 

But there is another and very striking phase of 
Guru Gra ntha which appeals to me Here it is not the 
Guru but his disciple that sings. IVhen "^'ishim 
appeared to the child Dhruva, drawm by the gem of Iiis 
little heart, Dhruva was speechless, for he w'as a child. 
He knew not how to w'dcome his God Vishnu. The 
first thing that he asked was the gift of the song of 
praise in the Name of Himself. The inspired Dliruva 
then sings the song of Praise. In the same W'ay, when 
the Guru came to us in the Punjab, we disciples were 
dumb ; we knew not what to say to our God. The 
Guru gave us this Book : “ Praise me thus ! ” These 
are the songs put into our soul to pour it at the Feet 
of God when we actually meet Him. The background 
of Gimi Graiitha is the poet m person. The Guru 
portion is absolutely silent, it is Eternity. Guru 
Graniha is the greatest sjmbol and name of Eternal 
silence. Wrapped in blue garments, there, under the 
canopy of trees. Guru Nanak sits silent ! He is a 
book. WTienever we go to him, we meet vi'ith no 
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■word, but the rustic oX tlic lea-ves shaken by the 
passing 'winds. But as wc thirst for his Avords, the 
music of the invisible emanates, as out of nothing. 'W e 
know not •what happens. We find all our lost things 
in the joy of that sudden music-burst of the Morn and 
Eve ; the poorest come out as the richest of us all. 
And every one is so filled, that he thinks himself 
Infinite. All desires die ! And the soul, resting in 
eternal repose, sees Beauty everywhere ; its lips open 
to render thanks at every step and for every thing 
to the Beloved Silence. Guru Grantha is thus the 
deathless song of the pilgrims on their way to the 
Golden Temple, the song that the Father has written 
for the Son. The song is unending, because the path 
that goes to the Temple of Love is also unending. 
Every page of Creation is new life and inspiration ; 
so is Guru Grantha. The design on every page is the 
same ; every morn the same sunrise, every evening 
the same sunset and yet an eternity of meaning before 
and behind, by little changes in colour and glow, in 
light and shade. 

All that is really beautiful opens the Avings of our 
soul and helps it on its flight for freedom. Guru 
Grantha has the supreme quality of lighting our soul 
with love and freeing us from ail bondage of sense in 
the light of self-realization. At every step eternity 
looks at us through each single star of a song. The 
Guru has gone ! He has left for us, in that room that 
he occupied in our homes, a himdred oil lamps burning 
bright. Each lamp sheds a white light, but each light, 
as it burns, flashes His Glance upon our soul. One 
star in the sky, one lamp in the room, can ncAmr be so 
beautiful as these countless lights that he has lit for 
us in the firmament of our soul. Repetition of the 
name of the Creator is beautiful when a single torch 
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m His hand goes on lighting countless torches ! The 
centres of God-light increase m the Universe for ever ! 

When we, from our wayward wanderings on the 
road of life, turn at night-fall to our homes, what 
regales us ? The self-same face of our Beloved ! 
Seeing again the face of the Beloved re-creates us, 
Vihile variety and the complexity of jungle and city 
kill us. How wonderful it is that every fresh meeting 
re^eals a new ]oy and a new truth that w'e never 
realized before. This ever-newness of the same face 
through the inspiration of Divine Love is Infinite. 

Each hymn of G-urn Graniha, ^wearing a face similar 
to a million like itself, hears the individuality of one 
particular moment of the Great Songster and is ever 
ne-w, even as every man made of similar flesh and bone 
is new. A rare and an intense genius of love alone 
can appreciate the calm One-ness of repetition of the 
Praise of the Beloved, it tolerates no variety, it loves 
but one word, one song 1 

Once in a garden I w'as overcome with wonder. A 
Koel -was singing, hid amid the leaves of a. mango tree. 
Nature stood still motionless, in a silence broken only 
by the voice of the Koel. I heard it once, the sound 
went through my soul. I heard it again, it pierced 
me deeper ; I listened to it for hours, yet each time 
the appeal of the self-same note was deeper, more 
intense, more noble. I wondered that the repetition 
by the Koel of the same sound could be so different 
every time in its effect on my soul ! 

As we find the Disciple-poetry, centring round the 
Koran, the Bible, the Upnishadas, so do w^e find in 
the Punjab, as time rolls on, the songs of Disciples 
growing in volume around the Beloved’s throne— 
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Gii-yu GratHha is the perennial fountain of the modern 
poetry of the Land of the Five Waters. There has 
been a gap of thousands of years between the XJp- 
nishadic hymns sung on the banks of the Five Rivers 
by the Aryans of old, and the first Sikh hymns com- 
posed and set to music by Guru Nanak himself some 
400 years ago. 

The chief characteristic of the later Disciple-poetry 
IS an intense yearning for glimpses of His Face. Its 
music kindles the light of love in empty shrines ; its 
cadence is that of the temple bells that awaken the 
■worshippers at dawn. Its Samadht is personal. 
Indeed, after Guru Nanak, all the mystics and 
devotees of the Punjab have sung Punjabi songs m 
the Master's tunes. 

The verse of Bhai Gur Das sung in deep spiritual 
rapture, is like reading " sermons in stones and books 
in the running brooks.” The theme of the poet is the 
inner Illumination that is kindled at the touch of the 
Master ; grossness vanishes and the subtle light shines 
on the path of life in one unbroken spell of love. 
Awake, yet asleep, the disciple is pure as God, by the 
grace of the Guru. To Bhai Gur Das, the disciple is 
unthinkable without the Guru, as two together make 
the Godly life on Earth Wherever his eyes fall, he 
sees the same life. All things are words for him to 
express his love — the love of the disciple and the Guru. 
The Master is before him in the form di’rine of Man 
and his mind is so concentrated in his own love- 
reverie. that he sees none but the Master. Bhai Gur 
Das is one of the brotherhood who have a temple of 
their own. They are neither Christians, nor Moslems, 
nor Hindus — ^they are Sikhs — Disciples — of the 
Master, and profess no religion but that of Love, of 
Silence of the Infinite, of Harmony with the Heart 
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of God. They are of the self-absorbed revellers in the 
feast, drinking nectar from the Master’s cup. In one 
of his hymns Bhai Gur Das says : “ Pour into my 
heart a drop of thy life-giving wine of light, break our 
principles of piety, and erase our names from the list 
of the ‘ moralists ’ that drink not the Nectar of Life.’ ’ 

Bhai Nand Lai, the disciple of Guru Govind Singh, 
is one of our highest types of poet. He was born in. 
Afghanistan, his mother tongue was Persian. He -was 
a great scholar of Arabic and the lore of the Koran, 
and W'as private secretary to one of the Moghul princes 
in the days of the Emperor Aurangaeb. Renouncing 
everything, he made his w’ay to Anandpore and 
became the most beloved disciple of the Tenth Guru. 

In his simple fondness for Guru Govind Singh he 
is like a child. Wars may rage, tempests come, 
empires ^vax and wane, but Bhai Nand Lai is serious 
only when he sings of Him. He pours noble blood 
into his songs. Repeat them, they give you joy, 
repeat them again, they give you still greater joy. 
We are so much attached to him, that his very name 
seals our lips with honey. 

From His Beautiful bow 

He has shot the arrow with His own hands. 

The arrow is gone from the bow', 

There is no cure, no more for me. 

The arrow is through my heart ! 

Wherever thou goest. Go ! God be with Thee ! 

Thou art taking my heart and my religion, too, 
with Thee. 

Go, God be with thee. 

The eyes that are half-closed with joy caught 
from the beams of Thy face, look not at any- 
thing else ! 
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If in, their way, a thousand thrones wait for them, 

The joy-sealed eyes have no time to cast even a 
passing glance, on the jewelled Crowns. 

The Heart of the world is lost in the soft beauty 
of the mole on Thy cheek ? 

The blasphemy of loving Thy locks, methinks, is 
worth ail the sacred religions. 


There is none else besides Him, 

He is concealed below these veils of palaces and 
shrines. 

How can fire Divine be two ? 

Strike any pair of stones you may. 

The glint of fire is but one and the same. 

My eyes ! 

No ! They are the shrine of the Beloved ! 

My body ! 

No ! It is the throne of the King ! 

To-night he hath not come. 

The assembled guests waited for Him the whole 
night, 

There was nothing, but the sparks that fell from 
the eyes of the oil-lamp ! 

A rain of live glances ! and there was nothing ! 

0 roaring winds ! 

Blow gently as ye pass, touching His Temple 
Door ; 

And lift not my dust away from His Temple 
Door, 

Even after my death. 

Lest my foes should say, 

“ Look ! How He wanders from door to door * ” 
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Bhai Yir Singh is an epoch in himself. With him 
begins the most modern Punjabi language ; he gives 
it a new style, a new rhythm and a new flow. He has 
not been able yet to pour his best, but we thank God 
for what he has already given us. He sits under the 
tree of life in maiden freshness like his Guru. His song 
IS vital and he imparts most of his joy to his poems. 
He is the representative poet of those old Sikh poets 
who revolved round the Beloved’s throne in wonder 
and worship. He is a true Eastern genius, still loyal 
to Asiatic ideals of art, philosophy and religion. He 
is a democratic aristocrat, as every joyful man must 
needs be. 

As a poet Bhai Yir Singh is a rider whose Fairy 
Horse careers up and down the past and the future. 
He encounters the people that have gone by, talks to 
those that are coming and thus becomes intimate with 
future centuries. He rides, in joy and pride of his 
Great Guru, Nanak Govind Singh, to and fro in the 
golden regions of the Spirit of God, It is but rarely 
that the hoofs of his Pegasus strike a spark of life on. 
our stony hearts. Having seen him, I realise ho-w the 
touch of the foot of the Great Rama freed the im- 
piisoned Ahilya. To us the efficacy of this touch 
means everjdhing. The rejoicing and chanting of 
happy angel voices in a thousand temples ring in him. 
One marvels w'hat ean stay him from bursting into a 
dance like that of Shiva or Chaitanya. What holds 
him ? He keeps ail his joy wdthin himself, for so 
hath ordered Guru Nanak. He retains all this 
excellence until his very flesh savours of the perfume 
of roses. On the full moon of November, w'hen Guru 
Nanak was born, this great Sikh becomes the scene 
of the Avtar, which imdtes the whole world to drink 
the Soma, of life. His art is of the eye witness ; he 
writes what he sees ; draw's hjs poems from the melody 
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of his sotlI. Wlien the scene is before him, he draws 
its rough outline, but before he fills it in the original 
scene has dissolved- His art is of the highest, not for 
the cleverness of the word-painting, nor for its power 
of story-telling that conjures up past events in 
panorama, nor for the delicate grace of its purity and 
beauty ; nor, even, for its great humanity. It is the 
deep realization behind it, so masterly in its imperial 
authority that the very stones, when called by his 
voice, move and offer a prayer of thankfulness to their 
Creator. He cleanses the outcast, dresses them m 
moonlight so that the most abject feel like gods. 
There is the mysterious halo of New Spring in his 
poems. He adds a new universe to our soul. His 
voice is as the voice of the Beloved. The loftv, 
gorgeous, infinite, eternal melody of Guru Crantha 
rings in his blood and his being is resonant with the 
song of the Beloved. 

His writings are spiritual in effect. They do not 
stimulate intellect so much as the soul. He is modest, 
like a virgin, hiding his passion in the deepest recesses 
of his heart. His life is vowed in love to God. He is 
invisible to the vulgar eye ; now and then we have a 
glimpse of the poet, when he pours out his passion 
suddenly, in the memory of his beloved Guru, in the 
bosom of a river, or the heart of a rock, and makes 
them sing aloud his secret pain. This silent poet 
makes the rivers cry and sets the hills on fire by the 
touch of his emotion. He remains behind the scenes, 
invisible, with his flute ringing in the loneliness of a 
dark midnight. His touch alone can make a poet. 
I have seen unlettered men and ivomen glowing with 
poetry when sitting near him. I wander round his 
rooms, sit here and stand there, do nothing, think 
nothing, just wonder and admire, taking tea with him, 
or enjoring a morning meal in his company, gaze at 
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him as he bathes, as he eats and talks, as he listens to 
the conversation of those around him ; and when I 
come away I invariably find xnj-seli' full of a dhine 
glow : my consciousness has gro-wn iridescent, full of 
God, His mercy, and His love. After seeing him I 
find myself a beautiful tiling worthy my own homage 
and love and admiration. I feel like worshipping 
myself. I find myself intensely creative, and when he 
thinks of me ardently I am inspired with a new passion 
for life. He is seen only indirectly, through the 
inspired consciousness that is induced by his goodness 
in others that go near him. He is the true poet of the 
East, w'ho opens our eyes to see the Beloved. “ See ! 
there is a rain of glory everjnvhere. Joy rains down — ■ 
Beauty is flooding ever\u\"here,” says he, in confidence. 
And we see, we are drenched, deluged with God. Lo, 
a silent, profound man of God. with a presence that 
inspires joy of life, love of God, and goodness of man. 

Song op the GomvvAEi^ 

(The river Godavari feels a glorious joy as Guru 
Govind Singh, from the Punjab, wets his feet 
in her winters, and the river bursts out into the 
following ecstatic song) : 

The lifedhrili of the lotus-touch of His feet has 
made me sw'eetly insane vith joy ! 

The sacred touch has infused the trembling oceans 
of song, that have ravished and shaken all 
my waters with the life yet unknown to me ! 

In every wave of mine throbs the oceans of the 
celestial song. 

And I tremble as a little reed shaken by the wind. 

•The Godavan, Hie the Ganges, is a sacxed river ■where hundreds 
and thousands of Hindu sajnts, adepts and Yogis go on pilgntuage. 
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It has kindled, suddenly, every ripple of mine 
with the glow of life, 

And in my myriad waves, I quiver for ever, 
restless in love, like the lightning of the sky ! 

It has lifted me ofi my feet, and I float in sweetest 
confusion of love, 

I rise out of myself, trembling every drop in this 
universe of song, 

And I melt into a million ripples at His Feet ! 

0 Sisters ! say what a strange and sweet gift is this 

That has made me free I 

Many an adept came, I ran to touch his feet, 

1 laved the feet of hundreds of the Fogi-Saints, 

I bathed with devotion the feet of many more 

priests and pious men. 

But my soul returned to me, finding no fountain 
of life where I had dreamt, still athirst with 
love ! 

But sisters ! Who has been so kind to-day, like 
the shower of the Heavenly Grace ? 

Who makes me the least of His devotees, the 
queen of Heaven ? 

Wdio has me pierced to-day with the barb of his 
Love-arrow ? 

Who overwhelms me thus with the Infinite ? 

And who transfixes me m wonderous love, 
quivering forever with song, shivering for- 
ever with the glow of His Love ? 

Ah ! Sisters ! who has been so kind to-day ! 

I Canxot Contkol My Heart 

I cannot control my heart ! 

Out of my control it goes, if only to touch His 
Palace Door ! 
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My blind senses feel the marble of His High 
Towers ! 

The flesh of mj' soul is lost in ecstaey at the touch 
of His marble Walls ! 

Ah ! I cannot stay there nor return ! 

I am drowned in oceans of joy ! 

I am dumb with song ! I say nothing, I know 
nothing. 

The Kikae Tbees {Acacia AraUca) 

I grow upward, my march is heaven-ward, 

My face is turned to the God of the Skies, 

Nor village, nor city, nor palace, nor hut need I 
in this world of yours, 

I am he who can pass his days without a roof, in 
ram, sunshine, hail and wind, 

I love to look at the God of the Skies ! 

I need but a small piece of ground for my roots 
just to stand, to blossom, to bear fruit and 
die ! 

I need no raiment nor food from Thee, O world ! 

The rain water is enough for me, I drink and 
grow ! 

I live on air, I desire naught ! 

I am alone in myself, the ascetic of centuries past 
and the ascetic of the centuries yet to come. 

And even for me, O world ! Thou hast but an 
axe ! 


The Radiant Bkow ^ 

A beggar at Thy Door, 

Begging the subtle aflection 
Of Thv Radiance, O, Beauteous, Bounteous 
Soul ! 

1 the poet's Punjabi poems, Matak Hulare, Wazir-i-Hind Press, 
mntssu'. 
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I catne fearing, fearing, trembling, trembling, 

I came telling my steps as sacred beads up to Thy 
Door ; 

But when I saw Thy radiance, 

1 was conrforted ; 

Kindness overflowed its banks ; 

In Thee doth live the ever-anxious ecstacy to 
bless the son! of man ! 

The Memory of Hrs Touch 
(A poem put in the mouth of a plucked flower) 

Thou didst deign to pluck us, 

And we were fain to let ourselves be torn from 
the twigs ; 

Thou didst but catch the scent of our perfume, 
and we but touch of the sweetness of Thy 
breaSst j then Thou didst throw us off ! 

We were lost both to thee and ourseives, to our 
past and our future ; 
kfingled with the dust we lay. 

And the passers by trampled us down, 

And the tyranny tore us petal by petal ; 

We lay as little birds wth our wings plucked and 
scattered ! 

Our soul is but an immortal memory now of the 
fatal relish of Thy caress ; 

And we sing still in this ruin the hymns of that 
thankfulness, 

0 Love 1 0 Love ! 

As THE Tuned Stein-g 

As the tuned string in the singer’s fingers 
In Thy hand, I quiver with sounds of Thy Heart, 
0 Beauteous Lover ! 
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And I am bilent ’wlien Thou dost lay me down, 
removing Thy subtle, sweet touch ; 

The magic miracle lives in Thy Hands, 

By the merest touch the soul revives, 

Pray do not part me from Thy bosom, 

From this music of Union. 

The Poet's Speech with the Goddess of Poesy 

The Goddess of poesy lives in high palaces of 
yonder lofty spheres. 

Living in azure waves of her own soul-music, 
Radiant with the splendours of her Celestial Self ; 
One evening she came to earth, clothed in 
auroras, tlrrobbing in. a hundred colours of 
life, excited with music, elated with thrills 
of love. 

Like a dew-drop on a string of gold. 

She came ; 

Like the lustre of pearls, strung on the tlu-ead of 
the jeweller, 

Tender, soft, delicate, like a thrill of delight, 

She came ; 

Like the ring of the sweetest voice, 

Tdke the murmur melodious of the «t«?-strings, 
Like the surprise of the most beauteous shape, 
She came, diffusing herself in me like the diamond 
glint of stars ; 

And I quivered with her touch, as the harp 
chords throb at the musician’s fervent 
plucking 

In my soul, the liquid music of her rapture rose. 
The colours of a thousand skies of beauty made 
a tumult of song in me ; 

I lost ray foothold, and in the selflessness of joy 
I was pure. 
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Like fche wings of the bird about to fly. 

The wings of my “ self fluttered ; 

My soul was drunken ; 

And I was losh in azure heights. 

With Thee in me, all things grow beautiful, 
Such is Thy Beauty, O Goddess of poesy,” said I ; 
“ But why so vanishing ? Why so infinitely 
restless ? so volatile and evanescent ? 

The mountains stand, wrapt in joy, 

The seas, the lakes and the forests last. 

And the glory of all that is here ? 

Why is Thy spark so illusive ? ” 

And the Goddess of poesy clothed in live light of 
love, replied : 

“ Who can say to the spark of lightning ‘ stay ’ ’ 
The ray from the sun shines and passes like the 
thrill of music to the Domains of Yonder 
Infinite speed of life. 

Ah ! who can fetter the trembling tunes of song 
with clay ? 

The shooting stars flash in the skies, and the 
glory vanishes ; 

And who would ever catch the illusion of the 
rainbow '? 

The beam of the moon, the glint of the diamond 
star, come down, tremble for a while and are 
lost. 

WTio has ever hound the inspiration that flows, 
From the Chairik’s love-cry for the rain ; 

From the ravishing coo of the Rod ; 

The beauty of such as these and those is of the 
vibrant realms of feeling, 

And we are made of an infinite passing away. 
The spheres roll, the orbs pass on, the rings 
burn. 

And circle in circle, revolve all-thi'illing, 
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And we like beams of light pierce the trembling 
veils of space, appear and disappear with, an 
infinite speed of Thought ; 

Oirrs is but to flash and not to answer why ; 

We come and limn the soul with lustre, and thrill 
it with that strange, strange Delight of 
‘ There,' 

The sparks of life just fly and ignite the very 
rocks with love and ‘ die ; ' 

For us, there is no halting, it is a continuous going 
away ; 

Born of trembles, we are of trembles made ; 
feelings, feelings are all, in your heart we 
come and play ; 

And on the forehead of us all God has written 
the fate of the ocean -tremble of His great 
emotion that creates love in human heart/’ 


I Saw Thee in a Dheam, Beloved ! 

I saw Thee in a dream, Beloved ! 

I flew into Thy Arms ; 

But Thy Figure was of lightning made. 

Beyond m3>- poor embrace. 

Only my arm bereft trembling with unfulfilled 
faith ; 

I bowed my head to Thy Feet, 

But my forehead touched nothing ; 

Thou Tvert like a vision high above me. 

And I could not reach ; 

I ran to catch the edge of Thy Garment, 

But it was the fluttering flash, 

I could not hold it in my upspread hands ; 

The Flying One, Thou, the Radiant Figure of 
Love ! 
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Flying above, thou didst bum me with Thy 
luminous Touch. 

Thou hast kindled a fire in my heart. 

My dead clay has blazed up with life, 

And every hair shines now with soul. 


The Ruins of the Hindu Temple of Ma-htand 

(KAsmiiK) 

When they beat down mercilessly the Temple of 
Martand, 

The very stones cried to the Idol-breaker 1 

“ Thinkest thou art breaking but lifeless stones ? 

Ah 1 many hearts are breaking here ! 

The human heart is the true Ka’aba. 

Who is thy God ? O, Idol-breaker ! 

Thy hammer is falling on us, but it wounds God, 
who lives in everj' heart ; 

Ah ] many hearts are breaking ! 

Who is thy God '? O, Idol-breaker ! ” 

Beep Baek Evening at Ichhabal Spuing (Kashmir) 
The poet says : 

The shades of Evening have vanished under the 
wings of the falling night. 

But, O, Ichhabal, thou art still awake and 
flowing ! 

Thy waters sing the song of life and are never 
tired of sweeping forward ! 

The pilgrim, and the bird, and the farmer, all are 
nesting in their places for the night ; 

And sweet repose is stealing on the limbs of 
life ; 
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Nature is lying asleep on the black carpet woven 
of the molten mountains, vales, rocks and 
trees ; 

0, Ichhabal ! But why art thou still awake and 
departing ? 

Ths s-pring replies : 

They whose hearts are pierced by the arrow of 
that Sweet Huntsman who drags the soul 
with maddening music of His Union, know 
no rest ; 

The eyes, enamoured of the Beauteous God, know 
no sleep ; 

The streams of tears flow unceasingly ; 

But one thought, but one feeling ever of Him, 
aching in their hearts. 

They go forever seeking Him ; 

Day and night the travellers of Love go beyond 
all space, 

Union with Him is the city of destination they 
are nearing forever in the music of their 
endless going, 

A Memoey 

The beauty of the Brahman maiden, a symbol of 
the glory of the past culture of Cashmere, 
still commands the reverence due to 
faith. 

How rich, iridescent, calm, bright and fair and 
faultless, 

A statue of vdrtue in full flower that bends its 
half-closed lotus-eyes on its self in splendid, 
modest self-restraint ; 
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The BrahniaTii-"womaTi roams, free as the angel of 
the Valley, more like a floating image in the 
air, a dream, a vision, a memory of the 
by-gone glory of Cashmere than like a woman, 

And in the Brahman •woman lives still the 
beautiful soul of old Cashmere ! 

The Wueeee Lake (Kashmir) 

Wuller 1 Thy expanse is as the boundless joy of 
soul ; 

Thy largeness hath the twinkle of gems ; 

Thy heart is brimful of ever new springs ; 

Beauty floats on thy •waters ; 

And Freedom flies on golden wings of aimless 
rapture wild ,* 

In thy soul of 'V'irgin solitude, there is the per- 
petual bustle of the Wedding of the Infinite ! 

Apostles around the Beloved's Throne speak little. 
Their eyes are half closed in the Darshanam (living 
image). The Beloved is before their eyes, and him 
alone they see. The meaning of their poetry is only 
fresh to themselves or to their brethren who know 
the secrets of their deep fascination, for they see the 
face of the Beloved again and again, believe in nothing 
else, and care still less in their absorption for any 
wayside sights and delights. 

Valmik and Tulsidas, the noble lovers of Shri Bara 
Chandra, have so fixed their gaze on their Beloved 
that whosoever reads them, must do likewdse. The 
Ramayan of Tulsidas raises before our eyes the vision 
of God, while the Mahabharat does not ; the secret of 
the success of the former lies in the concentration of 
the poet in devotion to the Beloved. Once, they say. 
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Krishna appeared before Tulsidas in vision. Tulsidas, 
wonder-struck by the vision of God, said, “ Pray ! 
come to me in the shape of Shri Rama Chandra, 
Pray ! put on your bow and arrow. In that shape of 
Thine lies the greatest bliss of Thy devotee.” 

It is here that the modern critic finds the apostles 
deficient in breadth of vision, for though they love 
one, hate none and serve all, yet they appear to be 
one-sided. This is life, while mere liberal impersonal 
thought is but chaff. 

The apostles, like the little insignificant seeds that 
nestle in the whole tree, are enclosed in their two little 
leaves of heart. They are shut in themselves, it is 
their devotion to the Beloved that is the mother of all 
their thought and moral ideas. Truth is as a tiny seed. 
Why call their deep sincerity intoleration ? How 
can one have two Beloveds ? It is not the apostle’s 
concentration in devotion to their Lord, but the many 
other things vathin us that lead to misery of dualism. 
The infant in its mother's lap is ne'^’er the cause of war, 
it IS only those of us who can say “ my mother ” that 
are able to fight. Those who are asleep in the Infinite 
are in the deepest harmony with life. To wake, to 
tlunk, to feel, to do, is sinning against the sacredness of 
eestacy. I^Tio says, “ ’Tis is I ? ” or “ ’Tis mine ” ? 
The men of God speak not ; their writings are spray 
of love-water thrown at each other in the sport of 
soul-rapture between themselves and the Beloved, 
while bathing in running rivers of Life. 

Bullah Shah awakens the eternal silence by his 
tremendous voice. As he begins, the drums beat, the 
bugles blow, the cymbals clash ; the muezzin joins 
him and the dancing girl forgets herself. All grow 
one as Bullah Shah pours out flood upon flood. He is 
a poet, a disciple, and a man of renunciation in one. 
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Shah Hussain is the King. He has but one supreme 
vocation — to look at his Beloved and tell one bead of 
his rosary made of tear drops, to look again and tell 
another bead of tears and ecstacy, praising his own 
Master. When he is hungry, some one brings him 
bread, and God gives him water when he is thirsty ; 
he acknowledges nothing else and no one else. He 
seems an aimless rambler ; he has found happiness in 
himself and does not care to speak. There are but few 
pieces of Shah Hussain, but they are keen-edged 
arrows that pierce the soul ; 

It is hard to be a disciple. 

To seal up thj^ speech, 

To bend low thy head. 

To die before death, 

To melt thy youth in His crucible, 

To be his Gold, 

Perchance He may appear ! 

Poems from Buluah Shah 

I 

Oh ! I would be an Enchantress, 

And hy a hundred mystic rites. 

By a hundred spells and superstitions. 

By a hundred smoking-censers, 

I would but win Him to my seif ! 

I would have the very sun for my fire. 

And I w'ould blow it with my breath, charged 
with power ; 

0 ! I would be an enchantress ; 

1 will pour the black dye of clouds in my eyes. 
And glow of youth I will wear as my only jewel, 
I would hut win Him to myself ! 
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The seven oceans sleep in me and I would stir 
them into a storm. 

But I would win Him to myself ! 

I would burst like fierce lightning, 

I w ould blow like a soft cloud searching for Him 
everj’W'here ! 

The love of my heart is flaming up. 

And the stars are falling upon it as grains of 
incense and the smoke of sacrifice is rising ! 
Oh ! by a hundred incantations, would I win 
Him! 

sji ^ aie 

I am not a wedded woman. 

Nor am I unwedded, 

But the Nam-child plays in my bosom, 

And I am a mother ! 

0 I Bullah ! let go the boat on tideless Eternity 

and sail beyond all shores, blowing the horn 
of the Eternal. 

0, I would be an Enchantress ! 

And by a hundred mystic rites. 

By a hundred spells and superstitions, 

By a hundred smoldng censers, 

1 w ould but win Him to myself, 

I w ould have the very sun for my fire, 

And I would blow it with my breath, charged 
with power. 


II 

Know me or know me not, O Love 1 
As it may be thy pleasure. 

Deign but to come once and adorn my heart. 
Beloved ! 
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I am gone, I am dropped, I am east aside as a 
hundred sacrifices for Thee ! 

A hundred times I lie dead at Thy Feet, 0 
Beloved ! 

I have searched Heaven and Earth, 

No other is to me as Thou art ! 

They think Thou art but a man, a cowherd ! 

And they oaU Thee Ranjah ! Beloved ! 

But they know not, thou art my God, my Heaven, 
my soul, 

I am dead at thy feet a hundred times in joy of 
Thee ! 

Know me or know me not, O Love ! 

As it may be Thy pleasure. 

Come but once and adorn my heart, Beloved ! 

I came away dragged by thy love, Beloved ! 

leaving the roof of my parents far behind ! 
Thou art my only Refuge, Beloved 1 
I am a woman crying for Thee ! 

O King Inayat ! ^ Deign to favour me ! 

Know me or know me not, O Love ! 

As it may be thy pleasure ! 

Deign but to come once to me and adorn my 
heart once. Beloved ! 

Ill 

Tmn Thy Face, 0 Love ! 

This w'ay, this way ! 

Look this way, O Sun of suns. 

This way, this way ! 

Thy flower is drooping ! 

* Inayat Shah of Kastir is the spiritual preceptor of Bullah Shah, 
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Thou hast caught me iike a fish in thy hook, and 
thou art stili pulling me with thy invisible 
strings through all these waters,. 

And yet I see Thee not ! 

Turn Thy Face, O Love 1 
This way, this way ! 

Look this way, O Sun of sims. 

This way, this way 1 
Thy flow'er is drooping ! 

The Muezzins have cried Thy name in all the 
seven Heavens ; 

And a new Mecca has risen again on Earth ; 

And yet Thou showest not Thyself to me ! 

Turn Thy Face, O Love 1 

This w'ay, this way I 

Look this way, O Suns of suns ! 

This way, this way ! 

Thy flower is drooping ! 

IV 

O Sisters ! The Beloved diverts himself, he has 
concealed himself. He is here, there, every- 
where, behind the tree, below' the shade, 
hidden in the night, and the dav ! 

And He has come to plav I 
Pray ! awake and sing together the song of His 
Nam ! 

Together, together, 0 Sister ! sing His Nam ! 

What can conceal His strange Beauty ? 

O Sisrers ! what can hide Him ? 

You all know, you all know, 

O Sisters ! Pray aivake and sing together, the 
song of His Nam 1 

Together, together, O Sistors ! sing His Nam 1 
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Serve that Beautiful One by thinking of Him, 
Love Him and no one else, 

Till We ” in us is dead, O sisters ! 

This is the seca*et buried in our bosoms ! 

You all laiow, you all know ! 

O sisters ! Pray awake and sing together His 
Nam, 

Together, together, O sisters ! sing His Nam ! 

Once we have started on our pilgrimage this way, 
When Ave have east oiu' lives in love, 

Off with covers and veils sisters ! what fear and 
shame and for what ? 

In broad daylight, converse with Him, 

Our eyes glow more with light than the orbs of 
Heavens, 

0 sisters I rise and sing His Nam, 

Together, together, O sisters ! sing His Nam ! 

V 

0 ! I would write of love to my Krishna ! 

For He cometh not to me ! 

0 Brother astrologer I Read my fortune, but say 

nothing to me if there is not good luck for me ! 

1 would have fled from this misery of separation 

from Him, if I could ! ! 

For he has cast his chains round my neck and 
I am caught all unaware, 

0 ! I would write of love to my Krishna ! 

For He cometh not to me ! 

1 have in ray hand a basket of fruits. 

And I am searching for a buyer of my fruits, 
And I go from door to door in search of Him, 

O 1 I would write of love to my ICrishna ! 

For He cometh not to me ! 
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Come my comrades ! Take me to the city of the 
Beloved ! 

And leave me there, about His shrine ! 

And I would wait there with ray soul in prayer^ 
Bor life away from Him has become a cry, 

O ! I would w'rire of love to ray Krishna ! 

For He cometh not to me ! 


VI 


O Beloved ! O Rider of Heaven ! 

Turn the reins of Thy steed once this wny 1 

0 far off One, be near, be near I 

1 die a hundred times thinking of the sacred paths 

trodden by thy steed ! 

Every day the Kocl flies across the garden and 
sings, 

And every day her notes arouse in me a frenzy, 
Unbearable is the distance now, painful is all 
space. 

0 Beloved 1 Rider of the Heaven ; 

Turn the reins of thy steed once this way, 

0 far off One. be near ! be near ! I 

1 die a hundred times thinking of the sacred 

paths trodden by Thy steed 1 
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SHINGHAR: THE BLOSSOM OF YOTJTH 
{Illxjsteated by Punjabi Songs) 

FolloYAUg divine and devotional poetry, we have 
Shinghar or the poetry of passion. As long as youth, 
spring and dreanis are with us, so long will this kind of 
poetry be fascinating. All IjTical poetry and most of 
the artistic productions of the world are Shinghar, 
often blending with Vairagam or ‘‘ sadness of life’s 
mystery.” Compared with the poetry of passion, 
the poetry of sadness has little resemblance to the 
highest lyrics of the Seers of Simrin. The effect of 
the poetr^^ of Shinghar lasts but as long as the rosiness 
of youth. It is the passion of sweet illusion, that 
revels in wasting itself. As soon, as it learns to 
restrain itself, it glows with the splendour of God- 
passion. 

It is only this Shinghar poetry of the East which, 
in its spontaneous innocence, is free from religious 
expression and meaning. But even it is positive and 
has the personality of Divine Man as its theme. The 
young do not care for philosophy, for God’s youth has 
come to them in abundance j they are little people 
who have suddenly got a purse full of gold, which 
does not permit them to seek more till they have 
spent it. The joy of spring and youth is akin to the 
highest aesthetic delight of Self-realization, save only 
the latter is tranquil and constant, and the former 
restless and fitful. 

io8 
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Th.e poetry of past;ion consists of the highest adora- 
tion. of the Idols. All feeling starts from that. "While 
offering YFOisHp to the marble idol of Shivaj the true 
Hindu idol-worshipper sees that the real God Shiva 
has put out his howl before him, to accept the offering 
of his devotee. The Persian is a great symbolist ; 
he replaces the marble idol of the Hindu by a statue, 
still made of marble, whose lips move and whose 
sudden lifting of arms and feet astonish the devotee, 
like the awakening of Galatea. All art consists in 
making statues and pictures that can move with our 
own life and Self-realization. All objective symbol- 
ism is but a poetic way of expressing the subjective 
realization of beauty. A beautiful story is related 
of a Japanese painting, A horse came running from 
the hiUs, galloped into the green rice fields and began. 
to graze. The peasants ran after the horse but they 
could not catch him. Finally, they saw the horse 
enter a hut. They went in, the horse had disappeared ; 
yet, as they searched for him, there he was, panting, 
the foam still white on his flanks I A painting by a 
master was hanging on the wafi. He breathed his 
breath into the nostrils of the clay statue. So was 
man created ! Clay idols are sometimes only ideals 
and nothing else, “ By these thj* created objects — 
idols — I know thee,” said Guru Nanak. The greatest 
achievement of art, philosophy, religion or love is to 
fail in love with ourselves. Thus says Shams Tabrez : 

Ho-w insane was Majnun, 

He fell in love with Leila, 

Leila left him and he became sad and lonely. 
How strange is Shams Tabrez, he fell in love with 
himself, 

As he saw himself, he found nothing but God in 
himself. 
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Poetrj" of passion is only an object lesson, to teacb 
«s bow to love the Teacher, the Master, the Buddha. 
In the Punjab, those who loved woman -vvere our 
greatest saints ; the lovers of men have been our 
w-oman saints. The goal of life is fixed for us. As 
I have said elsewbcre, they misinterpret poets like 
Omar Khayyam who thinlc them to be epicureans. 
They are our symbolists. Krishna-Lila is another 
piece of great symbolism open to no other interpreta- 
tion iix the age-long context of our genius, character, 
inspiration and love. Much of our passion, poetry 
revolves around the Divine Person of Man. Our 
lyrics and love-hymns are always sung symbolically 
by a woman. Poetry is a nymph. It is Gopika who 
sings of Krishna, It is the peasant- princess Hir who 
paints the beauty of the eye-brows of Runjah to us. 
It IS the Goddess Parbati who seeks the love of Shiva. 
We think it so unseemly to put poetry in the month 
of a man. Its right place is the soul and the heart 
of a woman. In the vedie hymns, God is described as 
Purusha, the Man, and all humanity recipient of His 
Grace, Inspiration and love, is shown as a 'Woman 
waiting for Him. In the hymns of Gtirti Grantha, the 
great artists have made all their love-songs spoken by 
women. This is the most artistic phase of our poetic 
consciousness. This art has been sustained in the 
Punjab, especially because there life has always been 
threatened by foreign invasions. It has always been 
surrounded by danger and insecurity, eonsequentiy 
it was the Lover of Woman — ^the man — who became 
as rare and precious as he was brave and fearless. 
Sisters and mothers saw' him alive one moment, his 
eyes singing love ; the next, the fair yonng man had 
died on his swmrd. Again, most of the tragic lamenta- 
tions rose from the heart of the mother. Why should 
man sing, be looks so ludicrous ? 
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In some literatures, as in that ol Persia, songs are 
put in the mouth of the man, but to us it shows that 
m those lands love has not eome of age — woman is 
still held in subjugation, and is not deemed to have a 
soul. In this respect the Punjabi literature, which is 
the youngest and the newest, is true to the aiicirnt 
ideals of art and love. The voice of all lyrics must 
be fsminine. 

The Punjabi poetry is so intense, because it is mostly 
the product of war. For preserving the old inten- 
sity in the tragic song of love, there is no substitute 
for the environment of danger and death. The 
commercial selfishness of the modern world makes 
life stagnant. I grow sick at the small and dualistic 
mind of the new, civilized Punjabi. In the very 
nature of things the ideals of civic duty do not call 
forth that chivalrous spirit which the piercing appeals 
for defence from mothers and sisters, called forth in 
ancient times of danger and freedom. The poetry of 
modern life cannot he sufficiently sunburnt ; it is 
more or less pale and consumptive. 

Other literatures in which man is painted to love 
woman, say nothing about the music that lives in the 
siJent depths of a woman’s love. Punjabi poetry is 
reproducing it in such a way as to let us overhear the 
song of those unknown depths. We all know the 
waters in which man stands as far as his love for 
woman goes, but few can plumb the unfathomable 
heart of a woman. She is silent, but behind her 
silence a hundred songs are waiting to be sung, a 
hundred feelings to he expressed. The masters of 
Oriental poetry alone were right, who sang their lov'e 
from the soul of a woman. 

Punjabi love-songs are addressed either to the 
Beloved or to the soul of the love-wounded herself, 
or sometimes to the latter’s most intimate associates. 
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but never to a second or third person. The revelations 
of the ■woman’s sovil are made behind the veil and are 
not opened to the gaze of vulgar eyes. Modest, re- 
served, enduring, patient, silent and selfless is she, 
b'ut it is in her blood to sing of love and to be free. 

How simple is the follomng, from the heart of a girl 
who is singing aloud her pain, but to no ears but her 
own 

White as pearls arc bis teeth and his eyebrows 
so black, 

Wonderous are the curves and liire,s of the mys- 
terious man. 

His crimson turban has disappeared in the blue, 
my lore Is gone 1 

Turn not thy back on me, 0 wearer of the crimson 
turban ! , 

I do a hundred things for him and ply myself in a 
hundred ‘ways, 

But the wearer of the crimson turban doth not 
enter my chambers. 

Kor doth he come at night on my roof, 

Oh ! the day -when I met him. 

1 am washing clothes and am sitting in the 
windo-w, waiting for him and weeping. 

The -^^’ater flows by, my tears fall in the flo-wiag 
water, 

But he never comes to me, my sun knows not 
that without him, all is dark for me. 

0, wearer of the crimson turban ! 

Here is another such revelation. Songs such as 
these were composed by the women of the Punjab 
■when they gathered at a festival or ■wedding day. 
It is a pity that this beautiful literature is fast dis- 
appearing for want of proper encouragement. 
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The following is perhaps the finest dialogue-song of 
the old Punjab, depicting the happj' Punjabi home 
that has now passed away, giving place to a ridicvilous 
imitation of Western life. 


Father-in-law {addressing his daughier-in-iaw) : 

Oh ! w'hy does the queen 
bride of my home wear 
garments of sadness ? 

do the thoughts of 
death cross her mind 

Daughter-in-law : I wear the garment of sad- 
ness, death seems sweeter 
than life. 

For thy son, 0 Rajajee ! is 
going on travels abroad. 

F aiher-in-law : Oh ! why does the queevr 

bride of my home wear 
garment of sadness ? 

Call back the soldier-king of 
thy heart, let him nor go 
on travels abroad. 


Daughter -in-laiv {to hersell) : In haste. Oh [ hast- 
ily I go to the tailor. 
To whom he has given his new 
raiments to sew, 

O son of the tailor ! Take 
vour time, five, seven 
days. 

That my husband, may stay 
at home this month ! 
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In liaste, Oh ! hastily 1 go 
to the dyers to whom he 
has given his turban to 
dye, 

O son. of the dyer ! take your 
time, take hve, seven, 
days, 

Tliat my Inisband may stay 
at home this month ! 

In haste. Oh ! hastily I go 
to the washerman to 
whom he has given his 
clothes to wash, 

0 son of the washerman. ! 

Take your time, five, 
seven days, 

That my husband may stay at 
home this month 1 

Falher4n4aui : O, ray bride-queen, wise and 

bright, 

Call thj^ husband back. 

And undo his resolve ! 

DMightcr-in-law (aloud) : I will, 0 RajaJee ! 

(Toherselj) I will keep him at borne, 

1 will light the lamps and 

make our halls bright. 

And say many things while 
seated in the light of the 
midnight lamp. 

Sweetly, sweet!;'- pursuading 
him, I will make him. 
change his resolve. 

Sjf 4* 
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Bride {to her liushand, at mgM) . My love do not 

go in the inontb. of Chct,^ 

For spring is in full bloom and 
great is love and jov and 
God. 

Not in the month of Baisakk, 
for Jasmine is just open- 
ing its buds and thro’^v- 
ing its perfume. 

Nor in the month of Jeth, for 
it is the month of dves. 

To get our robes in rainbow 
colours, to wear, and to 
laugh and to love. 

Nor in the month of for 
the days are hot and 
nights are cool, my 
love. 

Nor in the month of Sa'd;an, 
it raineth, raiaeth, pour- 
eth for ever, 

The purple clouds are gather- 
ing, the peacocks have 
begun to dance, 

The swings are hanging on 
the mango trees. 

This is onr own. month, 
amorous and passionate, 

Do not go my love i 

Rock me in the swing, my 
love, again, my love, 
again I 

‘Chit, Marcfc-April ; Saisahk, April-Vay; fdh, May-June Her, 
Jane-Juiy-, Sawan, July-August; Ehadoa, AugusC'September , Asuj, 
September-October . AartjA, October- Is’ o-vember: Maghar, No^ember- 
Decembet ; Poh, Deceaber-Janaary , hJehan, Jaaaary-February ; 
Fhegm, February-Maicfc. 
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Nor in the month of Bhadon, 
as ray heart trembleth 
and I feel not well. 

The spirits of the ancestors 
come, propitiate tbera, 
the past xushe,s to my 
brain ! my love ! not in 
the month of A sttf. 

The lamps are lighted, cities 
are gay, it is the festival 
of garlands of lamps 
which our nights wear. 

Let us too decorate oui horae 
with the burning lamps. 

You pour the oil, Love J 

I light the wici: and we too 
celebrate ! not in the 
month of Kariik. 

Nor in the month of M aghar ! 

New calico prints for the win- 
ter from the dyer come. 

Choose, my love, the best you 
like, I make new bed 
coverings for you. 

The nights are dark and long, 
I shiver rvith cold, 

Hold my hands in thine and 
make them warm, niy 
love ! 

Do not go out this month of 
Poh. 

Nor in the month of Mahan t 

The fair of blazes comes, the 
girls gather and sing in 
chorus, the fires are lit, 
and they go round 
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Singing the songs of the 
month. ! 

The Carnival of HoU arrives. 

All people would sport with 
colours and perfumes, 
why not thou and I ? 

The month of Phagun ! 

F aihcY-in-law : 0 wise and good queen-bride 

of my home ! 

Thou didst keep him for full 
twelve months ! 

What hast been thy gain, my 
daughter ? 

Daughter-in-la'S' : The smiles, the glances, the 

play and the laughter, 0 
Kajajee i the rapture, the 
old, old things, 

Joy to our hearts’ content, 
and love and gladness, 

A thrill, a glow, two souls ripe 
in love. 

And a little black-haired baby 
in my lap, an image of 
himself he gave me ! 1 


The Dialogue Song 

{A young woman is standing on ike village well, 
drawing water and filling her earthen pitcher, A 
stranger, riding on a “ blm mare,"’’ comes and 
molests her.) 

The Rider : O beautiful lady of the village ! 

Would you give me a palm full 
of water ! 
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I am a traveller on my way, and 
I feel athirst* 

T/te Woman : I would gladly give you a drink, 
traveller 1 

Our village well is sweet and 
cool. 

But mistake jae not for a low- 
born w'oman. 

Nor mistake my rank from the 
humble rural clothes 1 
wear, 

I am the wife of him who is as 
beautiful as the betel leaf 
amongst leaves, 

Cast no glances on me 1 

The Rider : The betel leaves are cheap, 0 

beauteous one ! 

Give up your husband and come 
w'ith me ; 

I will take you on my horse, 

And offer you a hundred gifts. 

The Woman : One could jump from a low roof 
safely, 

But how could one jump from a 
high palace ? 

One could give up a bird or a 
cage; 

One could give up one's land and 
home, 

But how could one give up 
self ? 

How can a w'oman give up her 
husband ? 
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The Rider : 


The Woman : 


Mother : 


Daughter : 
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May youx* pitcher break. 

May your parents turn you from 
their doors. 

So that you ■wander helpless in the 
fields ; 

Then would I close my arms 
around you. 

May j’-our blue mare die under 
you. 

And may you have to carry the 
saddle on your head ! 

May your wife die at home. 

May you besmear your bait with 
a.shcs, and roam in grief all 
over the land. 

"VtTiy you staj^ed so long at the 
well f 

Did some one beat you, or did 
you beat some one ? 

Why so late, and why so long ? 

Did some ghost torment you ? 

Or did you fall asleep on the well ? 

Nor sleep, nor swoon, nor ghost, 
mother ! 

A young man riding a ‘''blue 
mare ” -s'exed me. 

And asked for water. I would 
have given hxm, 

But he looked at me. 

He looked at me and called me 
names. 

He spoke, and I spoke, and so I 
have been long at the ■^veli. 
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Mother : What kind of young man was he ? 

Daughter : He was riding on a “ blue mare,” 

swift and strong. 

And though his accent was so 
bold to me. 

He was a fine young man. 

His stature was nobly high, and 
Heaven seemed to dwell in 
his brow, 

His tresses fell in curls round his 
neck. 

And his turban was like a lotus 
flower in the lake, 

His bright eyes I still remember, 

They are still haunting me, only 
with his hot foolish words he 
vexed me I 

Daughter {again) : But mother ! 

To-day who is our guest ? 

Whose mare is on our manger ? 

And whose clothes are on the 
peg ? 

^¥hose bed is in our roof-room ? 

And who is sleeping there ? 

Mother : My lovely daughter ! 

This mare is thine and these 
clothes too ! 

Thj’ own husband is resting in 
tbe xoof-room. 

The Wife (going up to his door) : Art thou awake 
CT asleep ^ 
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Or hast thou gone a-hunting in 
thy dreams ! 

O good man that sleeps on. my 
father’s roof. 

Awake ! for the daughter of thy 
host hath come and hath 
been ivaiting long. 


The Husband. I am nor asleep nor awake, O 
good lady ! 

■STor have I gone a-hunting. 

Remember your words at the 
well, 

You that have been so rude I 

The TV't'/c ■' I was wedded w'hen I rvas in 
dreams of myself, my toys, 
my earrings and bajigles, 

And you did leave me when I 
was but a girl. 

And now you have come after 
tweh'e, twelve years all so 
long. 

And how' did you come 1 

In the disguise of a beggar w'ho 
begs of me a palm full of 
water at the village well ! 

Oh ! how' could I know you after 
so long 1 

I never saw' your fine “ blue 
mare, 

Xor I ever heard 3 'our bitter- 
sweet speech. 

Oh I how could I know you after 
so long ? 

I 
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The Man anb the Woman 

Peel&n fruits are ripe in yonder lonely fields ! 

Come out, my love, and pluck M'itfi me the ripe, 
red Peeldn fruits ! 

Some are sour, some are sweet. 

But Peeldn fruits are ripe, my love ! 

Pluck the Peeldn fruits, my love ! and put them 
in my basket ! 

As I pick up the Peeldn fruits that fall to the 
ground. 

Behind the trees he leaves me in lonely, lonely 
fields, 

My basket is full of Peddn, ripe and red and round 
and sweet. 

But my love has left me in lonely, lonely fields. 

In lonely, lonely fields alone 1 


? The Folk Song on the Vairowal Shoe 

My shoe from Vairowal, that shines aglint with 
• i , gold and silver threads ; 

' O, the rare shoe from Vairowal I 

A shoe like this suits a pretty woman, 

But no other woman can wear it as I do ! 

Ah ! the calamity, 

They ask me to fetch water from the well ; 

And as I go to fetch w'ater, 

The dust settles, the water drops and my shoe 
•s loses its lustre. 


O, the rare shoe of Vairowal ! 

A shoe like this suits a pretty woman. 

But no other woman can wear it as I do ! 
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The jewel of my heart, who wears a crimson 
turban, is fast asleep on the rooi-verandah. 1 
He sleeps, and Eastern breezes touch his hair and 
pass. 

And when he is asleep, I find time to steal to him 
and go and stand near his bed, 

I wish to wake him up, he shonld welcome his 
beautiful wife ! 

O passing breezes 1 tell the dreamer how my 
heart glow s wdth fire ; tell him of my beauty 
and love. 

Tell him of my pride and youth. 

Tell him of my secret power. 

Tell him that sleep is not half so delicious as 
love, 

O breezes ! wake him, that he may see how my 
eyes are alight with passion's glow ; I am 
more beautiful than even myself. 

The hr<s.land %ays : 

Xo room on my bed, lady ! 

No room in my heart 1 
Stay there, O sweet lady I 
And sit on the floor ! 

But I cannot talk ^ivith thee ! 

Nor have I any leisure to love. 

{The- mi/'e to herself, as she goes a-aay) : 

He receives us not, there is no welcome in 
his heart, 

We return as we came ; 

His mind is poisoned, he loves some one else ! 
He values not our love, a gem that is thrown 
in dust. 

He has no respect for our beauty nor the: 
hidden pain of our heart. 
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Ab ! The suppressed pain of our heart and 
silence may not hurt him, for it is both 
a prayer and a curse ; 

O let it not hurt him, let it not recoil on Hm 1 
Sometimes the little heart says it would, it 
would pain him 1 

And again it prays, again, Oh ! it would not, 
it would not hurt Him S 

They ask me to fetch water from the well, 

And as I go to fetch water. 

The dust settles, the water drops, and my shoe 
loses its lustre, 

0, the rare shoe of Vairowal ! 

A shoe like this suits a pretty woman, 

But no other woman can wear it as I do. 


{TJie following is one of the songs tmially sung in 
chorus by girls when they go to invite the bride- 
groom for the marriage ceremony, late on the 
iorch-lit night of wedding, as is the custom in the 
Pun-jab.) 

Late at night, late at night, when he is fast asleep, 
I steal and stand near his bed to wake him, 

The Bridegroom, the holy youth is fast asleep 1 
I strike him with flowers and sing i 
“ Awake, O youth ! 

Thy beauty waits for thee ! ” 

The whole world goes to see the moon, 

And late at liight, I go to see my love, 

I rain flowers on him and sing. 

Awake, O dreaming youth t 
Thy beauty waits lor thee,” 
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Had I kno^vn, had I known 

That he likes to sleep on a bed of roses, 

I would have spread for him all the roses of the 
town I 

He is fast asleep, 

“ Awake, 0 holy youth ! 

Thy beauty waits for thee ! 

In green, fresh gardens, the golden parrots are 
perching. 

And I clap my hands to make them fly from bough 
to bough ; 

I strike him with a branch of blossomed jasmine, 

“ Aw’ake, awake, O self-intoxicated j'outh ! 

Thy beauty is cooing of love in the gardens of our 
town 1 ” 

Had I known, had I known 

He is a bird of passage, 

Surely would I have thrown the nets of love 
around ! 

Bring the nets of roses. 

And catch him, 

“ Awake, awake, O free youth ! 

We come to hold thee captive in our arms ! ’’ 

Dr. Ananda Coomar Swami, in his d ri and S'<L'adeshi 
has published a few translations of the music of the 
folk songs of the Punjab. Some of them, as rendered 
by him, are : 


I 

Aha, where Lachhi spills water. 

Spills water, spills water, spills water. 

There Sandal grows — where Lachhi spills water. 
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Aha, Laehhi asks the girls, 

The girls, the girls, the girls, 

Oh, what coloured, veil suits a fair complexion ? 

Aha, the girls said truly, 

Said truly, said truly, said truly, 

A veil that is black, becomes a fair complexion. 

What, then, your fortune, Laehhi ? 

Your fortune, Laehhi, your fortune, Laehhi, your 
fortune, Laehhi, 

Lo, your boy like the moon, what, then, yorir 
fortune ? 

Who’ll give you milk to drink, Lacchi ? 

Drink, Laehhi, drink, Laehhi, drink, Laehhi, 
Your friendship with the goat-herds is sundered 
Who’ll give you milk to drink ? 


II 

Thou who knowest my inmost self. Beloved ! 
Who knowest myself, 

They sell parched grain in the market, 

If Thou comest to my house, I would tell 
Thee my sorrow and joy. 

My Beloved who knowest myself. 

Thou bowl of my dovTy, 

Thou bowl of my dowry, 

I sent thee away at mid- day, but now I wish I 
had not — 

My Beloved who knowest myself. 
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Thou veil of my do«'r\', 

Veil of my do-wry, 

I earn dishoiioiu- because of my friendship for 
Thee, 

My Beloved "who kno-west myself. 

On the high roof when I churn the butter, 

When I churn the butter. 

My parents rebuke me, thou alone can'st console — 
My Beloved -who knowest myself. 

Ill 

Come sometimes to our iana, Oh, Kaja of the 
hills, come sometimes to our land 1 
God make your country prosperous : were I a 
cloud I -would pour down on my Beloved's 
land i 

Come sometimes to our land I 

Jasmine is bioo-ming in my courtyard, and Malti 
gives scent near my bed ! 

0 Beloved ! thy service was in Jammu, but 

perforce thou must go to Kashmir, 

1 send letters, but get not one in reply, to tell of 

thy welfare 1 


IV 

My Lord has not spoken, he sulks since the 
afternoon. 

The wheat crops are ripe, the rose tree is in 
bloom, 

1 need not thy earnings, only come to the Punjab 
again ! 
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You are setting on your journey, but I am left 
desolated, 

Ah ! the house and the empty court to fill me 
with fear. 

The Sakhii, are asking thee, Lovelorn Hir,. by 
what merit you won Ranjha. 

I left my spinning, I left my carding. Love 
indwelt in each pore of my body. 

By this merit, 0 Sakhis I I won Banjha. 

When my lovelorn soul one moment forgot, that 
night Ranjha came not. 


But to us this kind of play with the roses of youth 
is not the end. The husband represents to the wife, 
in a syTabolic form, the person of the Great Poet, the 
Saint of God. And to the husband, the beloved wife 
and home life are the result of our love spendings ; 
home life is where the foundations of an eternal shrine 
are laid in the love of man and woman and child. 
With us the deity of this temple is man, the beloved 
of the woman. We, too, have our poetry of the 
transition-period, but we know they are the toys of 
our adolescence. Life is more beautiful than the 
dream of youth that fixes the centre of happiness in 
childish toys. 


Modern poetry, even the poetry of passion, has 
departed from the classic poetry of sex-relationship. 
We read in the Vedas of young girls going round the 
fire and singing 

O God, who has three eyes ; 

Who sees the past, the present, and the future ! 
0 fragrant God ! 

Thou knowest our husbands ! 
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Take us away from the house of our parents to 
the house of our husbands. 

As the farmer takes the grain from the dry 
coverings. 

Until yesterday the maidens of the Punjab sang tins 
song : — 

Mother {addressing ihc daughter ■u-'Jio is standing in 
the shado-iii on the house poor by the burring 
oil lamp) : 

I’lliy is my daughter standing thus to-day ? 
Why is my daughter behind the pillar in the 
shadows of the lamp ? 

The Others : 

Thy daughter is standing in the shadow of 
the lamp. 

The shadow of the lamp speaks to the father ; 
Thy daughter yearns for the beloved. 

Thus says thy daughter to her father, 

‘ Pray, make me a bride. 

Find me the man, fair as the IMooii amongst 
the stars. 

And lovely as Krishna amongst men. 

Find me my Krishna, father ! " 

It is restraint in the intensity of her passion that 
makes a s'voman convert the Shinghar into a real poem. 
The Rajput daughter, Padmini, is in tlie fort ; the 
defending armies have fallen on their swords ; the 
Jloghul is now entering the fort to take aivay the lady 
of the palace. The noble Padmini leaps into Sre. so 
intense is her inner moral flame, so great her self- 
respect. The self-control of a woman's love is like 
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the deep silence oi (iod. The poets may interpret it 
as they choose, hut she is too deep for joy or pain. 
Nature is as animate and living to her as man is. and 
she tries to hide her passion from the Sun and the 
Moon, the water, the wind, the seeing stars ; no one 
must know her secret. Daily used Sita to garland 
the house-god, but on the day she saw Shree Ram 
Chandra, she could not do so. The garlands fell 
from her hands and lay at the feet of the god. Her 
mother and the maidens guessed, from this little 
change of Dhyanam, that Sita worshipped Rama 
We consider theatricality in Skinghar hut the cheap 
art of a passing emotion. We honour the SUn^har 
of a Satee, Padmini forever ennobles the woman of 
the East. Our conception of woman, even in Shng 
hay, is that of a bride and a wife. No virgin can 
wear flowers or perfume, or dye her fingers with henna 
Even in our poetry of passion, only that portion is 
considered poetic in which the sacredness of Diiine 
life is in no way violated. 

Beauty is a thing of Heaven ; it comes to ns from 
on high. In his dramas Kalidasa is true to the great 
Oriental genius of his ancestors, when he paints 
Beauty as Apsaras of Heaven, When Dushyanta 
forgot his beloved Shakuntala, her mother fiom 
Heaven came and took her to Kailash. There she 
lived with celestials. Parhati is absolute divinity 
King Dilip's Avife, in Raghuvansha, is killed by the 
mere touch of the garland that slipped from the Vina 
of Bishi Narad, flying above King Dalip's territory. 
The garland fell from the edge of his Vina and re- 
minded the beautiful lady of her celestial abode, 
whither she should hie in haste. Urwashi and her 
damsels all fly m mid-air. There is a subtle sug 
gestion in all these plays that the garments of Beauty, 



when they descend to earth, arc soiled by the touch 
of earth ; Death cleanses them by dipping the gold 
again in fire. Kalidasa in all his works makes it 
quite clear that the Rishi type of men, who lived in 
forests like Kanva, have been seared by the wisdom 
of the Hindu Skastres and they were signs of decad- 
ence, while life vas glowing elsewhere, in Urwashi 
and Shakuntala. 

0 Mother 1 Bring forth from thy soul a new' life ; 
be it courage, charity, or love, or else better 
be barren, be barren, waste not thy essence 
of life ! 

Such is our prayer. 

The wives of gods, men and animals endure their 
life 

That a child be born to them I A child that 
shall be a new hjTnn to His praise, a new 
song of love be its name ! 

So do we philosophise. 

However pleasant the dreams of youth, however 
fragrant the mango blossoms and the full-budded 
bushes of jasmine and rose, however inviting the 
moonlight above and the beaming faces of beautiful 
men and women below, the bell of the Caravan has 
rung, and we have loved in vain if we are not ready 
and impatient to march, hand-in-hand, to the distant 
shrine, as bond slaves of the Beloved. There does our 
God 'wait to take us into the secret of Immortality. 
Alas ! we can tarry here no longer. We find that the 
Shinghar, poetry of passion, is likewise part of our 
religion, and an essential part, for through the errors 
of youth we learn to realise our God and Destiny. 







VI 

THE GITA GOBIND 
When Love is Peaver 

(This Eaglish rendering of the Gita Gobind is at 
once a translation, a condensation and an adaptation 
of Jaidev's famous pastoral drama. As I read the 
Gita Gobind in the original Sanskrit every verse rings 
in my soul with a diUerent meaning to that usually 
given it by the Pandits. The beauty of its inner 
dream and trance bursts upon me as if my soul were 
meeting Jaidev and it becomes imbued with something 
of his lyrical personality. I may add that this English 
version came to me unbidden, spontaneously, like the 
song of spnng'birds.—Pwfftu Stngh), 

Intboduction 
The Unseen ! The Unseen ! 

The realities of Faith are there, above ; only their 
shadows move in the dark rvaters below. Jaidev 
catches the golden, heavenly shadows in his songs. 
How well he employs the music of forms to sing of 
that tense moment when the Beloved seeks the de- 
votee. “ I am the life of Bhaktas, but the Bhaktas 
are my life,” we read in Guru Graniha. He employs 
the fiery sense of passion, to colour his music ; he 
uses the highest symbols of life to make the love of 
God a reality to man. The loveliness of male and 
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female forms touching each other in the iiiusory dance 
of feelings, in the -universal rhythm of moving iimbs ; 
the forms that dance and melt again and yet again 
1 rto themselves — it is a wholly subjective theme. 
These great cosmic illusions of Divine Beauty that, 
in spite of being so realistic, dude all gras}), are a 
thousand times more alive “■ with what beats within 
me ’■ than the ascetic, shrivelled shadows of Deodar 
shivering with cold on the moonlit snows. 

"When the flute of the Sun-Krishna re-echoes in the 
soul of the earth a million flowers and leaves spring 
forth -tvith up-spread arms to meet the lyrical soul. 
Is not this response akin to the dumb response made 
by the Gopikas of Vrmdavanam to the caU of His 
flute ? 

A silent man, standing under a tree, suddenly 
shakes the gems in his cro-wn, and the stars of heaven 
are moved in their courses ! 

'VVhat has any artist found in. his art if his blind 
roots of life have not struck the soil in the Unseen ? 
Unless I have touched Him in the Infinite, of what 
use are my five senses ? 

“Ye have the poor always with you, but me ye 
have not always,” The.se words sum up those di%‘ine 
moments when God meets man and bestows on him 
the celestial vision and rapture of His higher life. 
Thencefor-^\'ard the voice of the devotee sings cease- 
lessly the praise of a Christ-like life, in prayers and 
hyunns whose accents are the flowers, the herbs, the 
faces of men and women and children, and whose 
rhythm is in the glimpses of the white-robed souls in 
the myTiad forms of the Infinite. " Keep the figure 
of thy Beloved in thy eyes and live thrice blessed,” 
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says Gtim Grantha. Having seen Him once, just as 
Mary saw Christ, I can paint His Figure deep on my 
soul, with a new joy at every touch of my cwm brush ; 
and I wake again and again in fresh light to paint 
the figure of the Beloved, dipping my brush in the 
molten glory of one continuous thought of Him. I 
understand no other love ; a meeting with Him, as 
Mary met Him, is true religion ; I understand no other. 

What is God to a real artist hut this Figure, appear- 
ing before him and ravishing him by his life-giving 
glance in an everlasting surprise. “ He is the Bride- 
groom and we on earth are all His Brides,” says Guru 
Gra.ntka. Some call Him Beauty, others Love. 

When I love God, I uush to be beautified ; the self- 
beautifying of a pure, holy feeling is the highest form 
of worship in the heart of all true religion. When the 
heavens burn with stars, I fancy they have seen Him 
corning ; O, why should not I burn with youth in the 
expectation of Him ? 

When he calls I abandon myself to Him ; casting 
aside my gems and jewels, my garments, knowing not 
whether I am naked, or clothed, but only follow- 
ing, following, following the voice of God wheresoever 
it calls me. 

There are no chains on the feet of Life nor any ropes 
on its neck ; it follows its own law as the hill stream 
follows its course, dashing against rocks, breaking its 
way over their heads. As molten gold the soul passes 
everywhere, allowing by its own nature neither dirt 
nor dust nor sin nor anything an entranee into itself 
which is not of Beauty Beauteous, of joy joyous. 

Uninspired ;]ife is of equal value and on. the same 
level, whether virtuous or vicious. What really makes 
a difference is the Live Glow of His Love when it 
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comes to rafm as a divine inspiration. A tiiousand. 
Sinners like MarV; before meeting the blaster, and a 
t^iousand Marthas as pious house-wives, mean little, 
but Mary, after seeing the Master, is different from 
all others. She has news which none else has. In- 
spired life is the virtue absolute, all else is immaterial. 
E^cIl piety, unkmdied bj’ this unknown Prouielhean 
fire, rings the death-knell of true religions feeling in 
man. Truly do the ancients declare that the path of 
life runs on the sword-edged ridge, and unless it is 
]'t by constant inspiration from the higher life, it is 
dcfitli at every step ; it is impossible to keep straight 
b\ any self-made laws and principles of continuous 
\.atchfulnes$. They are ail but outer light which 
does not help. 

If Art. which is the perfume of the fully developed 
j'ersonality of man, or, in other words, Rcligio??: is 
to be kept alive in an individual or a nation, it will 
have to go with ali its inheritance of virtue or vice 
along this one path, and there is no doubt that the re- 
buth or the decadence of this artistic or religious 
feeling registers truly the rise or fall of man. 

In the splendour of the Moghul court at its zenith 
w e see the birth of an. artistic feeling whose expression 
IS called Jloghui Art. But, as the latter lost touch 
witli the perennial currents of inspiration, that very 
feeling soon degenerated into the sensuality of the 
harem life, the stupid coquetry of the court and the 
sentiments of rhyme-making, kissing and dancing 
with dead women, women killed for the purpose, in the 
lurid lamplighr drinking the lie of it all even unto 
death ! Such was the rise and fall of the IMoghul 
Empire ; such 'was the end of the Roman Empire ; 
and we have seen before our eyes yet another still more 
glorious empire tottering down this same perilous 
path — ^the Empire of the Vaishnava religion, whose 
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most beautiful book is GUa GoHnd, by Jaidev. TKe 
singers have gone, the song leniains still fresh and 
melodious. 

Religion or Art. when alive with inspiration, needs 
all the passion and glow of youth, all the beauty of 
brilliant womanhood, free and vigorous, pure, glorious, 
luminous, intense, fierce like lightning as of Padmini, 
oi Savitri, of Miran, of Nur Jahan, of the Sikh Kaulan, 
disciple of the Sixth Guru, as of Quratall-Ain, of the 
Persian Bahaism. What is man’s life without 
woman ‘i What is religion, without the noble self- 
sacrifice of the woman ? What is Art without her ? 

W'hen man is alive, he is in touch with the “ living 
man,” as Carlyle calls him ; he realizes and follows 
without following the inner moral law. Everywhere 
he is safe and secure ; nothing can stop his way. It 
is on the heights of this absolute security that Jaidev 
composed this hymn To the poet, it matters not 
to what use men, plunged into the darkness of life, 
put his poems. One can well take refuge from the 
fire of desire in a true artist like Jaidev, saying : Cool 
me, O creator of Beauty, with your poems and pic- 
tures ; my little self bums me ! Free me, O Master, 
with your supreme joy, for I am joy, and joy alone can 
free me ! This is the higher freedom for the attain- 
ment of which the true poet sings for himself and for 
those who can catch his inspiration. 

Renunciation is different from the abandoning of 
old asceticism, Jaidev preached his religion of Art 
many centuries before Goethe. Renunciation is 
naught to the poet but the seeking of the privacy of 
divine love for the still gi’eater exuberance of union of 
man with God. Ah, to be alone with Him in utter 
nakedness of soul ! Renunciation is spiritual king- 
ship, it is graceful freedom of love. Sex-feeling on 
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this earth is as lightning covered s\ith cloud, but in 
its glow is the hiith of the truly poetic I Kaiidas 
himseif plies all the craft of his poetic genius round this 
feeling — its beauty, its purity and its life-giving 
power. 

Radhika went out in the moonlight, in the light 
of the ivliitc soft moon, white everywhere, ^vearing a 
white robe to meet her Lord, She thus corsetaled 
herself in. the white and roamed as the light itst-lf 
in search of Him! " {Duslnima GraniJw. Guyu Gohind 
Sinpi !) This is true asceticism ! 

The privacy of love is sacred, it is the sign of true 
dedication : and complete dedication implies the 
exclusive possession of one whom we love as long as 
■we are human. We see Radha feelirig the inmost 
self-imposed in]ur\*, due to her sense of exclusive 
possession of her God. Exclusive possession is un,- 
phiiosophicaL but it is the highest concentration w'hen 
the subject of love is the inmost reality of soul. Well 
does Indian •^'i'omanhood say : Veil my love-lit face, 
it is for Him to see and for no one else. >Iy virgin joy 
and beauty is for the highest man — the Beloved. 


O my eye-lids drop, drop, and cover the shining 
orbs, till the buds are ripe ! 

O ages pass, closing on me my lowly door against 
the day and the night, for God is not yet 
born on earth as the sweetest youth of my 
heart 1 

O Intruder, I am the wwdded one, I am His bride 
from the last birth ! As a woman I can see 
no one else. 

If you are a man, unveil me not ! 

Open not my eyes I He has not come, of what 
use is it to open them ? 

s 
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The desire of exclusive passion is thus devotion at 
its intensest point. It is transient, like the meeting 
of two souls in a loving glance ; and it is iixirnortal. 
like the union of man with God. Just as asceticism 
was misled by unbalanced monks into the rank 
wilderness of the forests, so was exclusive possession 
misled by the ignorant into the four walls of a grave- 
like house. In realitj-', the wings of the soul were 
two. intended to be flapped together for flight, but 
every one, in his age, tried to clip either one or the 
other. 

In Radha, Sita, evermore glorious than herself in 
her freedom of soul, is reborn, fulfilled and com- 
pleted. Radha is a rmique personality in womanhood. 
After Radha, the brave Rajput princess, Mi ran, leads 
Radha ts life. The type of this w'omanhood is celestial, 
luminous, iridescent, trance-dazzled, with no hody- 
consoiousness. It is balanced high m mid-air in a 
fateful poise like the Sun and Moon held in the palm 
of His Hands, That mystic womanhood of India 
represented by Radha and Miran, swings like the 
heavenly orbs on the everlasting music of the flute in 
the lips of the Unseen God. The very oceans of joy 
and power swell in the soul of this high W'omanhood 
and yet it moves over the face of our earth, as a fragile 
dream, a prayer from whose close eyes as tears drop 
one by one in continuous memory of the beautiful t 
“ I am only two eyes looking for Him everywhere.” 

Truly Radha is the Bride of the Lord, whom 
Krishna flatters, caresses and fondles, seeks and 
seizes, implores, asks forgiveness, and eventually 
finds solace in Her soul of Love, The centuries 
pass by, bowing down before Radha, so sublime is her 
realization of Her own freedom. She is the ideal 
of all womanhood, seif-realised, independent, God- 
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like, yet seeking the image of man. Sita. i.s the 
’s-voman of tlie past, Radha the woman of the future, 
not only of India, but of the v>hoic world, 

%V>.en in. Jaidev’s poem the naked bnd^ of the 
young maidexi'y bosoms of Vindravanam are seen 
swelling up with the milk of love under the diviite 
touch of His soul-coloured hands, as if under the touch 
supreme of self-fcHcity, the poetry of Gita Gobind 
surpasses the iirratations of earth and enters those 
heavenly realms where nudity is divine, vhere the 
music of an all- pervading sex-feeling dominates the 
whole creation, as the brightest glow of life that cools, 

satiates and nourishes “ the soul, where, without 
the insistence of sex-feeling there is no life. Radha 
and Krishna call each other, “ cooler of all desire.*' 
The life portrayed by Jaidev is that of two lovers 
eternally separated from each other, panting for each 
other, one on earth, the other in Heaven, yet both 
meeting in felicitous union for Just one perfect moment 
of a dream, in a trance, in the super-thought S It is 
the portrait of our life — naught but the fluttering of 
the ■wings of an arrow-pierced bird, pierced from the 
Hnknowm, from the Cnseeir 1 This poem is the por- 
trait of love, in colours of a strange Ijuical self-felicity. 

The setting of Cha Gobir.d pulsates ivith the poet's 
pas,sion. Jaidev's devotion to Krishna is a fragrant 
grove of whispering young leaves, the green bowers 
of the creepers of Maiii and Jasmine, bending down 
t^ith the full blossom of the Spring. Around his 
devotion blow soft, eamphor-iadeii zephyrs, wet with 
the cooling music of the blue, singing Jamuna, His 
devotion is surrounded by the spirit of creation, 
swelling high into the spring floods of glory. Jaidev 
finds himself surrounded by the divine exaltation that 
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is liiiivcrsally accentuated by sex, and be pants like 
a wounded bird for the all-pervading spell of the 
sweetest union-moment, which, often has, during its 
delieioiTs approaches, half-moments of misunder- 
standing and doubt. 

The whole song of the Gita Gobind is pervaded by 
that supreme creative feeling which divides reality 
into the two illusive forms of male and female, and 
makes them dmrce like two flames of life, till the 
measure of perfection is fulfilied by all forms vanishing 
again into one. 

In the unseen region of Self, where the soul of man 
vibrates alone with pure passion above the hushed 
mind — ail subjective — ^there comes to bim the deeper 
realization of beauty ; and our poet, in a trance of 
higher inspiration, sings the whole romance of man 
and woman in his own pure feelings. Gita Gohind is 
the gift to us of a highly lyrical genius that has boldly 
caught the fiercest flames of the human heart and 
dashed them in a glory of divine frenzy back on the 
Heavens to announce love on this earth. Of all 
persons, Jaidev know'S that the purity and richness of 
the sex-feeling is the richness of sincerity itself. Love 
without sex is unthinkable, at least on this earth. 
Youth soaked with the reddest wine of this feeling is 
the image of that higher and hidden life beyond 
death, where sex, in the shape of love, is the only 
vesture of soul. 


GITA GOBIXD 


Chaeacters ; 

(JIl of the characters a/e Tra/icc-fi^i'-tcs, niaJt’ of u:s 
celestial hght of soi‘l. li/iih no coverings hvi ^4 leaves and 
fioveers of light.) 

KIlISH^'A : The ultimate reality, the Boy-danccr of 
Vinaravanam, the Beloved, ilxc bine 
figure made of pure thought. The 
ti'kale azure sky, as it tierc, is re- 
duced IK the Devotees conscionsness 
first to the- form of a tudlighi haze of 
an idea, then to the dim oudims oj a 
Figure of Love made of the Light 
celestial tz'hich appeals to begin u'lth as 
the evansceni glote of a face, ,1 ftceiing 
glance, a motioning Band, h is an 
ever-flying Figure, nev appeeting. kow 
disappearing. .4s veils lift and the 
gaze Of the devotee becomes fixed on 
Reality, it comes to him cjs tkc life ever- 
lasting. The devotee's inspired Dhy- 
anam. incarnates God in its qh'k Lcvc- 
vision, and this Gcd-figiirc, like an 
ambrosial fluid permeates zkv uhole 
being of the icioUc, fheiiccfimvari for- 
ever inseparable. He is the nln/nalv 
fulfilment of Life, Ui.pianity, Dizi>:ity, 
Religior, Art in all ages, for every form 
of life ; the one Beloved of man, vtcman, 
141 
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bird and tree - — “ The One Self-exisfent 
whom the sages proclaim in different 
ways.” The self Supreme, the subject. 

Radha : The devotee — the Bride of the Lord. 

The humanity that thirsts for the divine 
Glimpse, that hungers for the divine 
Union, and suffers pain at being 
separated from its own inner Godhead. 

Damsels : Voices of ages. 

Gopikas : All fellow creatures, the Brides of God. 

(The scenes are laid in Vrindavanam, the Forest of 
Beauty, opened to the enraptured eye of the Devotee.) 


3IAXGALACIL\RAXA5I 


{Pr'oIO‘;^!ic — A hymn of praise io ike Ten Inccrraiioiis 
of VISHXOO. To be chanted by all the Copihas. 
damsels and actors lid Ktishna, gathered in one ihreng.) 

O Great Fish of the flood of the beginning of 
Creation, that bore light in its heart and 
swam in waters i 

Hail, hail to Thee ! O Lord of Creation ! 

O Mysterious Tortoise ! that bore the golden 
earth of ours out of those waters of the Deep 
on Thy back and brought it out ! 

Hail, hail to Thee I O Lord of Creation I 

O Space-eating Animal 1 on whose white tusk 
this globe is a speck, like the small dust 
stain on the moon ! 

Hail, hail to Thee 1 O Lord of Creation ! 

O Lion-formed God 1 thou that with thy claws 
didst tear the belly of Hiranyakashyap ? 

Hail, hail to Thee ! 0 Lord of Creation 1 

O Dwarf 1 thy three steps measured all the 
created worlds, and there was no space left 
for thy fourth. 

And whenever thy nails scar the Earth, a hun- 
dred Ganges of nectar flow out to bless man, 

Hail, hail to Thee ' O Lord of Creation ! 


1-43 
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0 Baldeva ! Thou the God that came to us as the 
first Ploughman, the white man -who wears 
black cloud-like garments that shine on Thy 
limbs like the blue-waters of the Jamuna, 

Afraid of the stroke of Thy ploughshare, the 
Jamuna flows ! 

Hail, hail to Thee ! O Lord of Creation ! 

O Parasharama ! thou who arguest -uith axe and 
cuttest down, life that bows not its head to 
God the beautiful, the good ! 

Hail, hail to Thee ! 

0 Rama ! thou the destroyer of the ten-headed 
demon. 

Hail, hail to Thee 1 that comest to us as the 
w'earer of the Glorious body of Shri Ram 
Chandra i 

0 God ! That earnest to \is as Buddha 1 

The. God of compassion, knowledge and charity ! 

Hail, hail to Thee ! 

0 Wearer of the Sword ! Thou the destroyer of 
Evil Ones ! 

The Asdar of the Kali Yuga ! 

Hail, hail to Thee ! O Kalkidhar ! 

0 Beloved Hari ! Hail, hail to Thee ! 

Over Thy ear shake the bejewelled curls, 

And the garlands of the forest floivers hang from 
Thy neck to Thy feet. 

And Thy bosom quivers and meets the bosom of 
the Goddess Lakshmi I 

Thou, the Swan of the Mansarowar of the Saints, 

Thou, whose shadow is the splendour of the Sun. 


2IA^ 


Thou, the deliverer from the Bonda^fc ci the cla\ - 
bound being, 

H^il, hail to Thee, 0 Beloved Hari 1 

Thou, that uii-venomed the pridc-vetioirt of the 
king- of serpents, the Kali-serpent, 

Thou, -whose beauty loy-eonqucis eventjiiisg, 

Tlicn, the Lotus of the Race of Yoclava.s, the Sun i 

Hail, hail to Thee, 0 Beloved Hari i 

Thou, the jo}' of Angels, the Destroyer of Kvil 
ones, the rider on the -wings of the I-lcavenly 
Eagle, the one cause of Glory of the lia 2 C of 
the gods 1 

Hail, hail to Thee, O Beloved Hari I 

Thou, whose eyes are like the pure petals of the 
lotos, whose glance is the Salvation from, 
the Earth'Sorrow, 

The Creator of all the three worlds ! 

Hail, hail to Thee, 0 Beloved Hari ! 

Thou, who wert once the Adorner of Sit a 
Thy passion, 

Thou, the Victor over ten-headed Ravana in a 
righteous -war, 

Haii, hail to Thee, 0 Beloved Hari ! 

Thou, who art beautiful in Thy ,i7.urc colour, like 
the ne-w rain bearing purple cloud. 

Thou, that like the Bird, fliest toward.' the ISIoon- 
like face of the Goddess Lakshmi, 

Hail, hail to Thee, 0 Beloved Hari 1 

This is the song of joy by Jaidev — 

Joy to those who sing it. 
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It is the song of the pure ,■ 

The song of the illumined ; 

The song of the trance of the Devotee’s lore ; 

The song in the privacy of the soul, in its own 
deep solitude. 

Hail to Thee, O Belor^ed Hari ! 

(All others siof, mid one of the party announces the 
drama as follows ) : — 

O Songsters t Sing my song, which is moist with 
the fresh saffron-touch that the saffroir- 
painted breasts of the goddess Lakshmi have 
Just left on the Breast of God, as they em- 
braced each other in the Perfect moment of 
ecstaey ; 

My song is warm and breathless with the breath- 
lessness of the trance of onion, and it glistens 
with the pearl-sweat of life. 

In my song, Lakshami meets her Lord of Creation. 

In my song is the Spring-bodied Radha, whose 
limbs are made of the beauty of the flowers 
of the Mddhavi ereeper. 

And in mv trance, there is she in the trackless 
forests in search of Him, restless at not finding 
Him, and burning with the Glory of His love. 

And listen to what fair damsels say to the Love- 
oppressed Radha. 

[Exit all). 

Scene I 

(A pleasure garden in Scruh-fovest, with flower 
howers and other trysts. Radha is seated in a shade, 
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and yonder like a vision on a hi^h hi el K-ishno h 
dancing xviih a hundred hides oj V'/iKdcnanfjn.) 

[Enter a damsel) : 

Damsel : 0 RadKa ! The Flame-bodied Love, 
that oppresses the brides wheji in 
separatiou frorB their lovers who 
have gone abroad on, travels and 
have yet not returned, though 
Sjjring is in bicssom everywhere ; 
that very self-robed figure that thou 
art seeking in the forest-groves is 
known to me ! 

There is He dancing in c-destial con- 
coarse with, the beautiful Brides of 
Vrindavanana I 

There, yonder, where the subtle breezes 
laden with odours of clo'vc and 
Sandal blow softly ! 

Yonder, nnder those flowery bowers on 
whose spray of branches hang 
clusters of the honey-sucking bee. 

Yonder, where the cuckoo is piercing 
ail hearts with her mystic lore-cry i 

O Radha ! it is Spring ! 

Hew' the new shoots and the first flowers 
of the Tametla perfume like the 
musk-pods. 

And how the Palasc's blossoms fl5>.me 
red like the golden finger-nails of 
the Kamdeva,^ 

And by their colour excite the hearts of 
lore-oppressed youth w'ith amorous 
frenzy I 

’ Ecuivalsnt cf Cupid 
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And how the blossoms of Nagkessar 
dance in the air, as the golden staff 
that goes before, as a symbol of 
honour in reception of Kamdeva by 
Spring itself. 

And how the clusters of the black bees, 
on their transparent wings, dart 
towards the full-spread flowers, as 
if they have been shot like a rain of 
arrows from the rainbow -coloured 
bow of Kamdeva ! 

And how the orange tree, shivering with 
joy in its full white blossom, seems 
to laugh at the pain of those who 
are still pining in love ! 

And how Keora pierces the hearts of the 
love-wounded ones with the keen- 
edged aroma of Its spears ! 

0 Radha ! it is Spring, that thrills with 
love divine even the hearts of those 
who have controlled all their pas- » 
sions. 

It has come laden with flowers, it has 
come as the unbidden, uncontrolled 
rapture of youth ! 

Look yonder ! where even the sleeping 
mango tree, clasped by the delicate 
creeper, grows conscious with love 
and quivering with joy, bursts out 
in those tender purple shoots ! 

The Spring wakens life. 



GO! J\ } 


O Radha ! yonder thrro on the batik of 
the river Jamuua. in the grovtb 
■^l atercd by its blue Ijmjikl v,*ave», 
Sbn Krishna is playing: v.irh the 
brides of VriRdavanam I 


O Radha ! look how the spring breezes, 
like the breath nf Kamdeva, infiaint 
the hearts of pining ones, by 
throwing ail about the wilderness 
the fragrance of the fallen poUen 
dust of the half-opened flowers of 
Kccra. 

O Radha ! how the blossom->-pray of the 
Mango softly shakes under the 
weight of the passion of the black 
hunutiing bees, and how in perfect 
tune of its amorous motion, the 
Kcd trills forth its wild lyric, 
maddening the hearts of lovers 
separated from each other I 


Surrounded by this melodious passion of 
the vast life, poor travellers quicken 
their paces to meet the beio\’ed and 
their hearts best high with hopes of 
joy that is so near ! 

Hadha ! tVe have reached ! Lookahead, 
there you can now see Him that 
dances with a hundred Brides 1 


0 Radha I Have yon seen Him ? 
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There is He, the sky-colotired figure 
anointed with sandal and enrobed 
in gold, wearing a garland made of 
wild dowers and forest leaves ! 

And see how the curls of his tresses fall 
on his temples, as He sports hand 
in hand with a hundred brides. 

The smiling Krishna, in his soul-youth, 
is thrilling with |oy the whole of 
Creation ! 

How He stirs the blood in Life’s veins ! 

In His presence, all flowers quiver with 
sheer delight ! 

There a bride, in the full intoxication of 
her youth, comes from behind and 
clasps Him to her ample breasts, 
bursting into a love song ! 

There another, iove-lrenzied by the 
liquid glances of Krishna, has fixed 
her gaze on the flower-Paoe of the 
Madhu Siiianal 

Another deceives Him, feigning to speak 
with Him in secret, steals up to His 
glowing temples, imprints a kiss on 
Him, and her every hair quivers 
with ecslacy ; 

Her face grows translucent with 
bliss ! 

And look, what oeiestial hues sparkle 
round her radiating cloud of iove- 
thoughts, 

She is deluged with pleasure. 

And yet another takes Him in the flowing waters 
of Jamuna and catches Him in 
her silken shawl, 



Ard look. He yet aloijt, under 

tr'C Ak'Ai’, :■ tree on the hankc oi 
the- .TrauiiMi, with Ills flute* at his 
lips I 

And as Ho raises his flute to llis 
ti'ey oil danee I 

The very Hay oi Yviudavrvi'.am ;irenvs 
lyrical and sixjSs 1 
Look 1 even the banpts of the 

make mu'.ic as they toss their arms 
aloft. 

ArA thdr limbs and robes dance 
n-ith that seii-samf dren:rt-lunc of 
Krisluja. 

As they daaec \sith Him ia por- 
fwtioii, 

He adniires the perltcT rocition of 
their bodies ! Aud hoM- He 'h<-M ers 
smiles upon them ! 

See Radba ! Hen- u-ell this one Hiisio- 
maker makes a hundred brides 
dance s^vith Him ! 

And as the3' dance, He embraces 
one, kisses the second, and dances 
with the third I 

How He sniiiingK' looks askance 
on that stray, beautiful girl, ‘und 
follovos the singing steps of still 
another ! 

Look Rad ha 1 Is He not all Love ? 
He swells the breast of the LAi verse 
■»vith His Love, 

And His limbs of Glory, beautiful 
as those of the Blne-Lotns, celebrate 
in themselves the festival of 
Kama 
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How all brides of Vrindavaiiam feel the 
thrill of His universal embrace in 
this fleeting season of Spring ! 

Scene II 

A shiidv corner. {Radka does not join the dance. 
She feds annoyed "iHith Ktishncls Liberahty of love and 
retires into a deeper shade, seated in a meditative 
posture.) 

Radha : In this forest I meditate on Him, my 
Beloved I 

How His lips incarnadined pour out 
floods of melody. 

I see His flute at His Ups and His fingers 
on His flutC;, 

Ah ! His moving lips touch my lips 1 

And His fingers touch my heart 1 

How His ear-rings shake with the 
liquid rhythm of His trembling 
Flute, His laughing eyes, His wav- 
ing forehead. His dancing flesh I 

I think of Him, whose presence puts 
these Brides into a maddening 
frenzy oi Love ! 

I think of Him, who is dancing perfection 
with a hundred Brides ! 

He is my Krishna. 

I meditate on Him, whose body is the 
colour of the purple cloud, adorned 
with the rain-bow in the sky. whose 
tresses are embellished with peacock 
feathers that ripple with a hundred 
crescents,. 



I mt-ditalc on Him, vho of 

ki'^-ing the bofivitifnl faces csf a 
h^Uidrcfl bride-": : \%'riO lights the 
glurj’ Oif Ills, face by the hgJit of His 
suisles 1 


I meditate o,rt Him. ".'Iio crAbraefts a 
thou’:an.i d ef/: 's i;i the vast circle 
<3f His arn\s ; aiid ihe !igf>t of vhosc- 
i;i‘Tr5S, i.’pon His hands. Kis feet and 
His nrists, b&s vcKquishcd the 
fliirk?its' r,f ir.v hcarl. 

1 ihiiih of niy Kv^bna ! 


I mcditf.te on Kim. npon v.hose Idne 
forehead the shines 

more softiy t'iian the ,Hoon in the 
sky. 

And who swells the bosoms of a 
hundred brides with Hi? Lox'e. 

His figure moves in all hearts. 

And His tcircii fills life with passion, 
1 think of my Krishna I 

I meditate on Him, whose beauty steals 
my soul. 

Hliope body i.s Gapid-Umbed,. 

Upon whose temples rest His tresses 
in clustering curh. 

■WTio .rears the robe of gold, 

And in whose cooling shades repose 
both men and gods. 

The generox;?, beautiful Krishna ! 
He is mju" 1 
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I meditate on Him who met me under 
the sacred Kadamba tree. 

And who destroyed the fear of the 
horrors of Kahyuga. 

And who, by casting His love- 
creating glance upon me, knitted 
me with Himself in this strange 
union-in'separation ! 


{Enter Damsel.) Radha, turning to her: 

0 comrade mine ! 

Take me to Him, that like a lover’s 
meeting is concealed in secret places, 
And who is now satiated with the 
joy of dancing ! 

Take me to Him from these groves 
of trees whose leaves shade me and 
separate me from Him, 

I am mad with love, my mind 
wanders in all directions for Him, 
My flesh quivers with the pain of 
that rare passion for Him, 

O let me meet my Krishna now \ 

0 comrade I 

Take me to Him whose beauty 
unlaces all my garments, whose 
memory makes my song sweet and 
lovely, 

And who through one glance takes 
me into Himself and Himself into 
me, who weds me without ceremony, 
anew w-edding at every new meeting 
with Him. 
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I think of KriAna, flho still stsi.d.? 
apart from all, nudor the Kadamba 
tree 1 

O comrade mine 1 teii me ’ivhat 3 should 
do ? 

My mind renounces me rmfi goes 
to Him who is fond of dandiig 
with a hundred brides, 

0 what can I do ? 

My mind can find no fault iii Him, 
for it is always busy in tihukxug 
of His beauty. 

tThat can I do? E^en if, in my 
pride, I turn away from Him, I still 
can do nothing but think of Him. 

1 can no more live here, my com- 
rade ; 

Take me to Him whose beauty 
makes me surrender my all, for ever. 
O let me now meet my Krishna 1 

0 comrade i take me to Him \rko 
gathered n^e in His arms and kissed 
me. as I sat on a bed of forest leaves 
And ^rbo lay for hour? in rapture, 
resting on my bosom. 

And who has tasted the devotion 
of my lips. 

O let me now meet my Krishna 1 

O comrade 1 take me to Him whose 
temples are translucen":; with the 
glow of passion. 

And whose eyes are closing with, the 
ecstasy of joys ! 
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And whose body is moist after the 
dance. 

O let me now meet my Krishna ! 

O comrade ! my head is strewn with 
dowers, 

And my voice has grown sweet as a 
Koel's, 

And my breast has felt the touch of 
his finger-tips, soothing my flesh. 
And my being already knows in 
pure fancy the joy of union ! 

O let me meet my Krishna ! 

O comrade S 

Jewelled anklets ring upon my feet, 
Around my little waist hangs the 
singing girdle of silver bells ; 

Let me lie in His embrace, who 
knows the joy of me, 

And who, maddened by my sweet- 
ness, holds me by the hair, raises 
my face up to Himself, and imprints 
a kiss on me already in my intense 
thought of Him. 

Oh ! I tremble and shake with love ! 
Scefie III 

(A difereni aspect of the Garden. Radha^s medita- 
tion and pain of low d^aws ihc heart of Krishna, wlw 
gives up the da7ice and seeks Radha in the forest. Not 
finding her anywhere, he takes His seat mtder a tree,) 

Krishna : O ! Why did not I pay due honours 
to my Eadha ? Finding me with 
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a hundred other dancers, her pride 
of possessing toc %\ho]:y for hev' 
self is hv:rt, she ha,s tnnied away 
from JTiO in anger. 

O ! I did not mean to tease her. 
Nosv what should I do to plcr.sc 
her ? 

'V’idiat pangs Jrrast be wrenching her 
heart, 

Seli-separtsted from me she injures 
herself. 

0 what should I do to restore her 
to myself • 

"iVhat is my wealth of beauty with- 
out her '? 

\\Tiat is my life without her joy ? 
■\Miat is my dw'elling without her 
adorning it ? 

I meditate on her, 

’i^liose face i? incarnadined by 
anger against me. 

And whose eye-brow's are knitted 
in momentary wrath, 

1 think of her face, wiiich at this 
moment looks like the red lotus, 
with a faint black line of bees. 

I meditate on her, 

Wio is seated in my heart, with 
whom I always am, w'hen I turn 
inward. 

Shall I search her again in the 
forest, one who is already within 
me ? 
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O Beloved ! I see thy mind is troubled 
accusing me of what I did not do. 
And I know not where thou hast 
gone, and where I shall go after 
thee. 

So I sit here and meditate on 

thee ! 

O Beloved ? I see thee in me, 

Without me w'herever I look, I see 
nothing but thee. 

And yet, why dost thou not come 
and embrace me ? 

O Beloved I forgive me my sins that 
are past, 

And I will not do what thou 
thinkest to be 'ivrong hereafter, 
But, O Beautiful One ! Come to 
me ! 

Cool me, for I am burning with the 
fire of thy love. 

0 Beloved I thou who givest me victory 
over Kama ! 

As thou art not with me, come 
quick and look how the Kama 
has arrayed his world-conquering 
weapons against me ! 

There is His bow made of black 
bees. 

There are his arrows made of 
amorous glances ! 

And all his weapons of desire that 
he shoots at me through the corner 
of some one’s eyes ! 
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0 Kama ! I am not Shiva thy foe, tinh 
thou hast arrayed thyself so for- 
midahle against me. 

Mistake me not for Shiva; thc.-e 
are ncjt the serpents round my 
neck, nor is this Shiva's blot 
poisoii'Streak ; 

I oniy wear the garland of the blue 
lotus 1 

And it is rntt as]u-s that besmear my 
body, but tiie Sandal that I hae'e 
painted to kceji myseU eool. for I 
burn in separation from n;y lover ! 

O why dost then assail me, who sm 
pining for the iove-ofterings that 
are in her heart ! 

0 Kama ! take not in thy hand the 
arrow of the mango floweis to 
strike me ; 

And if thou hast taken it up. shoot 
not at me uith your bow; spare 
me, for I am waiting for my lover ! 

O Kama ! thou hast already conquered 
the vorld, 

Wiiat glory is it to thee to conquer 
rne who am already conquered by 
my lover's love I 

1 am pining by myseif, separated 
from that gazelle -eyed one, 

Insread of Kama come out thou, O 
subtle-bodied Radha, 
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And strike my heart with, the 
arrow of thy glance shot from 
the bow of thy eyebrows ! 

And show me thy black tresses 
that curl round thy face, out of 
which Kamdeva himself has had 
his birth ! 

And put me to that divine drow'si- 
ness of love-infatuation by touch- 
ing me with the rubies of thj^ lips ! 
And teach me the everlasting joy 
of thy full-grown breasts that, 
despite thy anger, still sw^ell with 
love for me and breathe-in my 
breath ! 

Ah ! what use is the sense of touch to 
me, if I have not thy form, 0 
Beloved ! to touch ? 

What use is the sense of sight to 
me, if I cannot drink thy love- 
glance at me ? 

What use is the sense of smell to 
me, if I smell not the fragrance of 
thy lotus mouth ? 

What use is life, if I have not thy 
song to satiate myself ? 


O wonder ! I meditate on her, and 
think of her ; and yet my pangs 
of separation from her increase 
every moment ! 


{Enter a damsel and approaches Shri Krishna seated 
in the bamboo-grove on the bank of the flowing Jamiina, 
deeply absorbed in thought.) 


riTi opi\r. 


r'jj 

nisei : O Krishna ! Dost tlioti tiot kr.ovr 
the torment oi HadSta i 
separated from thee ? 

She is a perpetua! jsTayer. 7. hose 
fuifilnrent art Thor;. 

Afraid of the arrows qI Kani' 
deva, she has fled and lakeu 
shelter ir. rhea, her soul is net 
in her frame : 

She curses the 

ings ; and the mo.jTi'beams 
wound her deep. 

And the breezes that blow Ircm 
southern ^andaI and '^jsioe 
forests are to her the poisonous 
breaths of snakes that curl 
round the Sandal-tree ! 

0 Krishna I Radba faints I she 
knows not her body! 

She lives in Thee. 

As Cupid rains bis fjrnver- 
arrows ca her, she shields her 
breast with bedewed petals of 
lotus, thus exposing herstlf tf> 
the rain of arrow?, ceme what 
may. and concealiisg her chiid- 
Krishiia safe ia her heart that 
no arrow' may strike Him ! 

0 Krishna ! Hadh^, is making pre- 
parations for thy welcome in 
her heart : O where shah my 
Beloved re?t," so saitii the 
insane Radha, 

And lorthwitli spreads a bed of 
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flowers for Thee in her heart, 
Her bed seems like the bed 
spread on the fiaming flower- 
arrows of Kama, 

And she imagines already the 
joy of Thy coming and em- 
bracing her, 

O Krishna ! The lotus-faced Radha 
is transfigured, and from her 
eyes trickle tears like a stream 
of nectar ! 

O Krishna ! She outlines in nansk 
a portrait of Thy cnpid- 
limbed body and places it 
before herself, and with a 
twig of mango-blossom in her 
hand, she worships Thy por- 
trait and prays : “ O Lord of 
Lakshmi ! I lie at Thy feet, 
O Beloved ! Leave me not. 
Go not ! 

If Thou turnest away from 
me, this cooling moonshine is 
enough to burn me to ashes, 

O Kuishna ! This is Radha that, 
renouncing all, thinks only of 
Thee, inaccessible of all, 

And thinking of Thee always, 
she no\Y bursts out into cries, 
then into laughter ; now she 
weeps ill agony, then she sud- 
denly rises and rushes out of 
doors. 
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To her, without Thee, the beawtifui 
palaces are like an empty 
w'ilderness, 

And to her, without Thee, the 
garland of the crowd ol her 
damsels round her is a crushing' 
net. 

And, without Thee, the dc-sic- 
icus fever of self-joiy is like the 
wind-biown leaping dames of 
fire. 

She is bewildered like a doe 
pirr&ued by the lion the 
w'orid'dcsire, ruiiuing hither 
and thither in search of Tlice, 
and even ■while runnin g, she 
looks back at the pursuing 
desire as if it is Death, and 
appeals for rescue to Thee ! 

O Krishna ! Without Thee she is 
lifeless ! 

The garland of lotus decorating 
her breasts is a burden to her, 
as an invalid is impatient of 
the weight of her ornaments, 
And she looks with dismay on 
the sandal-anointings of her 
body, as if they were pohonons. 
She is impatient of her breath, 
too, and endures her own life 
as weariedly as the hot flame 
of the world-Desire. 

Look there ! how she is wildly 
throwing hex glances ail round, 
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and her looks fall as if lotuses 
plucked from the lotus-stems 
are being bestrewn all over ! 

And as thou hast not yet come to 
her, she considers the very bed 
of flowers she had made for 
Thee would burn her down as 
if it w'ere fire. 

And look ! now Radha fixes her 
gaze on Thee, having left 
her chin on her palm and for- 
gotten it there ; 

Her face in that posture looks 
like the moon caught in the 
hand of a child that would not 
let it go ! 

O Krishna ! the separation from 
Thee is her death, and as 
the dying monk mutters his 
prayers, she is repeating thy 
name and is sinking softly with 
her breathings — Hari ! HARI ! 
HARI! 

O Krishna ! Thou, the beauty 
of the Ashwini Kumaras ! 
Strange is the state of Radha. 
Some times her hair stands on 
end, some times she shivers 
with cold, at other times she 
begins to weep, some times her 
whole frame quakes and 
trembles, some times she falls 
into despair. 
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She fiKCS her mind on Thee, 
she talks wildly and sw'oons 
away, and these are the symp- 
toms of her Dh\a}\am tinfnl- 
filied ! 

That Beaiity-limbed lady necd'5 
but one cure, and that cure 
art Thou [ Shine on her 
thought ! 

If Thou reaehest her not, she 
shall surely die ! 

If Thou wouldst cure her not, 
if Thou coolest not her fever 
of love by the balmy touch of 
Thine, if Thou curest her not. 
the one who is worth curing ; 
what are we to think of the 
Divine comradeship ? 

Now even one moment of 
separation from Thee is like 
death to her ! 

So have the love-waitings 
wasted her thought, that she 
thinks the sandal laid on her 
limbs a poison, and the lotus 
garlands on her breasts a 
weight 1 

She is still alive because her 
mind is fixed in Dhxdr.am on 
Thee, the COOL ONE, the 
BREATH of LIFE I 

O Krislma ! How can Radha, that 
hath never before been separ- 
ated from Thee, even for a 
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moment, outlive this moment 
of the blossomed mango with- 
out Thee ? 

Scene IV 

{Radha seated self -absorbed . Enter a damsel.) 

Damsel : O Radha ! separated from Thee, 
Krishna too is pining for Thee ! 
\^Tien the Southern Sandal winds 
blow and the blossoms are a-glow 
with passion, 

He in His full Beauty, waits for 
Thee. 

0 Radha ! When the humming of the 
honey-gatherers falls on Him, 
He closes his ears ! 

And overwhelmed by the beauty 
of clouds, He pines for Thee. 

O Radha ! Krishna has left His palaces 
and wanders sad for Thee in the 
wilderness. 

He sleeps on bare earth and 
mutters thy name — “ Radha ! 
Radha ! Radha ! ” 

O Radha ! look there, when he hears 
the voice of the Koel, He mistakes 
it for thine and runs after it sajdng 
“ My Radha has come ! ” 

And when He sees happy people laugh- 
ing, He first thinks they are 
laughing at Him, so sad for love 
of a woman, and then He says 
“ No ! No ! they are only laugh- 
ing.” 
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O Radha ! when He hears some stray 
ringing oi bells, 

He wonders if it he the melodious 
tinkling of the silver bells on thy 
feet. 

And He is reminded of the sound 
of the bells that hang roTind thy 
waist. 

E-'-en some one calls out thy name. 
He repeats it like sn echo, as if 
it were His own song of love ! 

And He thinks of none but thee ! 
On that very spot where He met thee 
once in the holy garden. 

He waits for Thee, 

And longs to be folded again in 
thy embrace. 

0 Radha ! 

Go where He has gone to vr&it for 
thee 1 

And stay not, for the moment of 
union approaches I 
Where the Sandal perfumes blow, 
And the blue Jamuna flows. 

And His hands invisible, restless 
pass touching the full-grown 
breasts of the Brides of Vrinda- 
vanam. 

Meet Him there, the God who 
robs the very heart of Cupid of 
his self. 

And whose body shines with gems 
of truth. 

The Lord of Life is there having 
taken all the peace of union with 
Him t 
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Hie ! Hie ! 0 Radha 1 in haste 
thither. 

There He has put His flute to His lips 
and is singing thy name ! 

And He honours the very dust 
that touching thy body is blown 
to Him by winds ! 

Shri Krishna spreads for Thee a 
bed, when the birds towards the 
night-fall return to their nests. 
And when the leaves on the forest 
trees rustle with the evening 
breeze. He turns round to see if 
thou hast come ! 

In this deep silence, now take the 
anklets off thy feet for they are 
restless. 

And enter the deep shades of the 
forest where darkness lives ! 

And enrobe thyself in blue lotuses ' 
And be nothing but the naked 
Soul ! 

And lie on the bosom of Krishna, ■where 
hangs that offered garland, and 
where only the blessed Devotees 
can reach ; the bosom that quivers 
like a rain-cloud with the passion 
for its devotees ! 

How well thou, 0 Gold-coloured 
One ! wouldst shine on the azure 
vast of His bosom, 

O Lotus -eyed One ! on the bed of 
the flowers wait for Him ! 

Thou that are now joy-naked, and 
whose rare Divine beauty shines 
on the waves of thy silver legs 1 


c.TA goij::<d 
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O R.-idbi? ! TTie ! Kif- in ha>,te to 
Him I For fie f<<r ""hct- 'or 
e v'Kile, If thoti reri<-he'-t nf.t, ihe 
PROUD OXE ’.vil! vanish into 
Himself ! 

O Lcn'o ! iv3iy dost thou nr.t see 
How tired is tby Beloied 
for thee 

How He siphs and His eyes wander in 
ail tin- directimia looking for triCc. 
And lie relr;ras a^ruin and again 
to Ills bowers and spreads a 
wedcoroe for thee again and 
again ! 

0 Foolish Radfca I Haste, haste to 
Him 1 

The whole day is gone in leading 
thee on I 

Now the sun is about to set, and 
the shades of union arrive ! 
Hnowest thou not how delicious is 
meeting Him ? 

Delicious as the meeting of a man and 
a woman that, not knowing each 
other and yet loving each other, 
meet perohanee in the utter dark- 
ness of a hoiefy night ; a? deiieious 
as is to tl>eir ears the mystic sound 
of the slcmly approaching steps of 
Beauty. Ah i unlike every- 
thing else as delicious as the 
embrace of God and man in the 
trance of eternal silence ! 


(Siff Radha is too iveak '£iih jo\ ro uals, so the damsel, 
seating her there, goes io Skn Krishna.) 


M 
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Scene V 

{Shri Knshna, seated in a bower of Jasmine,) 

Damsel : 0 Krishna, Quafier of the Nectar of 
the mby lips of Radha ! there is 
she in. the loneliness of herself 
waiting for Thee ! 

And she cannot come to Thee, for 
her desire of meeting Thee over- 
comes the power of her limbs ! 

And her life is still staying in her pain- 
emaciated frame, as she has faith 
that Thou wouldst come to her ! 

And in her child-hke joy, she has made 
bracelets of white Jasmine and 
wears them ! 

She is so much lost in thought of Thee 
that she says that she is Krishna ! 

And again and again she bursts out 
singing : 

“ O why Cometh He not yet. 
Here to me where no one else is, 
But my burning self ? 

She startles with delight at the 
sight of the approach of the dark 
cloud at the evening time, 

“ There comes my Krishna,” she 
cries 1 

And runs after the dark clouds of 
the evening as if it wert Thou. 
When in the loneliness of her 
welcome Thou dost not steal to her 
unaware from behind, 

She throws off all her veils, 

And cries for Thee and weeps bitter 
tears of sorrow' ! 
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Scene VI 

(Radha seeted by hersd}, musing.) 

Radha : Alas ! Th.e Beloved hath not yet eoirte, 
the tryst is all lonely ! 

In vain is my beauty ! 

In vain is ray yontb. 1 
Oh ! my comrades have misled me here 
in the wild loneliness. 

Where is my refn^e ? 

He has not come to me, for whom I 
dared the fearful night of the 
forests, 

I must now' die ! 

I would not live in these forests. 
Does my Krishna take me to be a 
creeper of the forests that He heeds 
not my prayers and thinks not of 
me ? 

O wh}' has He not eome to this 
bamboo -sheltered solitude ? 

Has He begun pla\-ing again with 
some bride of merit, a song, a dance, 
a glance, a throng, a trance again, 
is it ? 

Or has the darkness of night misled 
Him and is He still seeking for me ? 

{Enters a damsel.) 

Prav comrade ! sav have vou seen mv 

«i V *> 

Krishna dancing ? 

Pray, say, O comrade mine ! 

Has my Krishna been entrapped 
by one greater than me in devotion ? 
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O my beloved friend ! Dost thou 
know how the Moon, the saintly 
accomplice of Love, shines ! 

Ah I the Moon shines like my 
Kxishna’s face when He pines in 
separation from me ! 

And this moon, covers my first pang 
with the memory of His face, just 
for a while, but the very memory 
makes the pang ever acuter ! 

{Here opens, jar off from Radha, a scene in which 
Krishna is playing with Gopikas.) 

Radha, to the damsel : 

Look ! there is my Krishna loitering on 
the moonlit banks of Jamuna, 
And how He lifts the love-bright 
face of a Gopika, as if to imprint 
His kiss. 

But no ! He anoints her forehead 
with the musk-Hlak with His own 
hands, as if He is painting the 
Moon again, as it had been at 
the time of the first Creation, with 
the dark Moon-stains ! 

Look ! there my Krishna is adorning 
the cloud -like hair of that girl with 
the flowers of Piyavasa that have 
the sparkling lustre of the lightning ! 

And my Beloved love-spoilt youth is 
gazing at her tresses w’here hides 
forever the Kama ! 

Look ! there my Krishna is decorating 
another beauteous bride with dia- 
monds placing them on her musk- 
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besmeared breafcU, if Ht ]= 
circling the two ruoons with a 
cluster of stars, as when He iiTjt 
created the Heavenly bodies I 

Look! there is my Krishr-a dal!’. ii =5 
with still another beautif',;! raa-dc-n ; 
How he takes both her vh'te, '-{ift 
arms, more beautiful than the 
lotus stalks and as coolin': as the 
crystal snowy glacii r- 
And adorns them with brncekds 
set with emeralds ! 

Oh 1 He is pei'ath-.g IotiU'bl<,s>crK. 
on whose petals are seated the black 
bees ! 

Look ! my conxrade I there is my 
Krishna, playing with that l^cautifal 
naked girl, nxissg a jewOird girdle 
round her waist ; ste bow He swin gs 
it still further down, where Kama 
has his throne of Gold 1 

And look ! there that Brother of 
Baldeva is again sporting with a 
hundred Brides ! 

O why should I stay in this ficsh ! 
'When my waiting here is of no 
avail I 


Damsel : 0 Beloved Radha 1 II He has not ccmif, 
that bitter, bitter foolish boy, why 
dost thou gi'ifcve ? 

It is His pleasure. 

He is in the music of a hundred 
dances, 

And see how' my soul m vast 
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expanse of love flies out of me to 
Him even there ! 

Why wait for Him here, why not 
fly to Him everywhere ? 

Radha : O comrade ! The woman who has seen 
my Krishna, who hath large eyes 
like the full opened lotus, is no more 
subject to the w^ounds of the arrows 
of the Cupid, 

The woman that has found her 
flower-bed with Him is beyond all 
sorrow. 

The woman that has heard His 
speech, sweet as nectar, soft as 
jasmine-blossoms, can no more be 
burnt by memories excited by the 
Sandal winds from the South, 
The woman that has beeir touched 
by His flower hands and His flower 
feet, is no more affected by the 
moon-beams. 

The woman who hath tasted Him, 
whose colour is like the purple rain- 
cloud, never doth feel the pangs of 
separation, nor this agony can have 
any terror for her ; 

The woman that has been drawn 
out like a streak of Gold on the 
touch-stone hy Him who wears the 
Golden Robe, and who has been 
thus perfected by Him is beyond 
all jealousy. 

The woman that hath known but 
one Man, the only One Man in all 
the created worlds, has passed 
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beyond the sorrows of r-asbion that 
the worship of Cupid produces. 

0 my beloved companion i 

1 know all tliisj 

And yet He is the Man and I the 

And my heart, in spite of me, goe^- :iflf r 
Him, 

And this cool breeze .seems to me like 
the breath of fire. 

And the Moonlight seems very poisc.i., 

O strange, strange is this hidden un- 
known passion cf my soul for Hir,- ! 

Come, 0 Sandal breeze 1 And vtx nm if 
thou desirest 1 

Come, O Kama ! and take my very kife 
if thou desirest 1 

But 0 Jamuna I the sister of Deoth, 
why shouldst thou not feel for thy 
sex, come with thy waves ar.d lave 
my heated frame to rest ! 


Seem VII 

{After a lonely night in search oj Him, Rcdha niecii. 
Krishna at Da'mn or day, zthen He is 'eery S's.eei. lery 
submissive and devoid of all naugklincss.) 

Radha, indignantly : O Keshava ! 0 Lord of 
Lakshami ! why dost thou come 
to me. 

Go away ! go away 1 
O Lotus- eyed One ! Go to the hundred 
Brides Vvhose dance pleases thy 
heart. 

Do not tell me lies. 
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Thou hast passed the whole night 
dancing with a hundred beautiful 
ones. 

Thy eyes are red as they had no 
sleep, 

And thy body is langourous, the 
sign of thy whole night’s waking ! 

0 Krishna ! how canst thou deceive me 
w'hen thy ruby lips betray thee, 
thy lips are stained with kissing 
the blackness that adorned the eye- 
lids of the beautiful Brides of 
Vrindavanarn. 

And thy body bears the crescent -marks 
of the nails of those who bruised 
thee in the intensity of their 
passion, 

And there are love- stains of the crimson 
Mehdi dye of their music-making 
feet, and this dye betrays thy night- 
revels as the new red-shoots of the 
spring betray the heart of life ! 

0 Krishna ! My heart aches, seeing the 
injury on thy lips that the bite of 
another's passion has caused thee, 
And yet, I am melting into thee and 
thou art melting into me this very 
moment, when I am fighting with 
thee ! 

Art thou in love with another, too ? 

Is thy heart as impenetrable as darkness, 
or why art thou bent then m 
deceiving a simple-hearted girl like 
me ? 

0, what dost thou find in me, an illiterate 
and foolish girl that lenows naught ! 
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And Wily dost -hou play with lae 
in an eternity of pain. 


{Krishna vanishes. Ei icr a dan.'^ei,] 

Damsel : O Radiia ! why heat thou anrh cn 
intensity of love that ii'£.ko> union 
iro possible '? 

When He comes to thee like the 
flo%ving zephyr of Spring, them 
concealest ail thy buds from Him ; 
0, why dost thou hold Krishna to 
thyself so closely that He is 
oppressed by thy love. 

O Radha 1 why this mystic iriversicn cf 
feelings which dry up thy ycjuthful 
breasts, full of juice like tlie two 
fruits hanging on the coconut 
palm ! 

0 Radha ! how often, hmr often I told 
thee not to let Him go when He 
comes like this. 

And yet thou art never the wiser, 

What use is thy weeping, now that 
He has gone ? 

What use is thy pining no^e ? 

This whole assembly of thy com- 
rades laughs at thee. 

Behold thy Beloved, lying on the bed 
of the cooling blossom of the 
orange tree. 

And bless thy eyes by driridng His 
presence there ! 

Do not pine for Him who lives so 
deep in thy soul. 
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O Radha ! why dost thou aelie and 
ache without ceasing ? 

He has vanished, but He will surely 
come again ! 

He will still speak to thee with His 
sweet voice. 

Once again it shall he as it has been 
before ! 

Thou art strange, a sweet con- 
fusion of feelings ! 

And thy feelings are the reverse of 
others ! 

Thou art, meseems, quite mad ! 
When it is time for thee to be sw^eet 
to Him, thou art harsh. 

And when He submits, thou turnest 
dumb to Him. 

When He comes to seek thee, thou 
actest like His foe. 

And when He faces thee, thou 
turnest away thy face from Him ! 
So everything is inverted in thy 
soul. 

And therefore thou sufferest ! 
Who can help thee, all so 
foolish ! 

Strange ! The Sandal anointings are 
poison to thee. 

And the Moon is as the scorching 
sun ! 

The ice-crystals are as sparks of 
fire to thee ! 

And the pleasures of senses are as 
diseases ! 

Surely thou art not as others 
are ! 
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Scene Till 

{It is evening, and Radha is seen, ite? face orn '^i:h 
anguish ; her condition is iroubhng ike hearts ■ f ell htr 
ccthpanions, yet she sits scif-cursed, casting raca'iit lutks 
about her.) 


{Krishna, enters softlv.) 

Krishna : O Beloved ! O Great iady ol ejcqiiisite 
STveetDess ! 

0 Beloved ! I tMrst for thee ! 

Deigrx to cool me by the touch of 
thy lotus lips ! 

O Beloved ! speak, for -when thou 
speakest, the flash of thy pearl- 
white teeth annihilates the darkness 
that en'>'eiops me I 

And see, thy face is drawing my eyes, 
as the moon attracts the blitljc 
moon-bird, to drink the nectar that 
resides in thy ruby lips. 

O Radha ! Thou that hast pure teeth ’ 
If thou art really angry with me, 
why’ not punish me. Beloved ! fold 
me a prisoner in thy arms, 

And hurt me with the waves of th\' 
anger, 

If this would rdease thee ! 

0 Beloved ! Thou art my glory. 

Thou my life, 

Thou my’ burning gem in this 
world-sea ! 

Now’ love me, favour me 1 
My soul longs for thee ! 
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O suTbtle-Tbodied Beloved ! 

O ! how thy beautiful black eyes, 
large as the expanded lotus, are 
shot with that intense red whieb 
may be both anger or love, 

What is it, Beloved ! why in the 
black night of thy eyes trembles 
the morning red ? 

Is it thy anger still, or thy joy of 
my coming ? 

Oh ! why. Beloved ! dost thou still 
look so strange ? 

O Beloved ! Sadness does not become 
thee ! 

But on thy round breasts thy 
garland of pearls ! 

And adorn thy waist with the girdle 
of the golden bells that emit that 
miraculous music ! 

And let thy little bells of joy ring 
with thy passion and vibrate with 
it for ever ! 

Do not be sad, Radha ! 

0, sweet- voiced Radha I 

Permit me, darling ! I W'ould anoint 
thy feet with Mshdi / 

Thy feet I love, they send a thrill 
of joy in my heart, thy fragrant 
feet that touch me when thou and I 
meet in love, 

Thv feet, before W'hose beauty the 
lotus-blossom hides in shame 
0 Dear One ! come and put thy holy 
feet on my burning forehead 1 
The touch of thy holy Feet destroys 
the venom of all passion. 
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Thy feet that are so vfry 
iug I 

Touch me v,ith thy feet air] c<'*Oi 
me. 

Look. look, Dear One I I am 
burning ! 

O angry lady ! Do not doubt that thy 
Krishna loves another or ran 
love another. O Beauty-bodied 1 O 
ample-bosonned Love ■ 

Look ! there is no room in my heart 
for another but for thee and thy 
love. 

Come, Dear One I fly into me; melt into 
me, be me 1 

0 angry lady ! why dost thou not know 
my heart ? 

And bite my vanishing figure with 
thy teeth and be sure of me. 

And hold my transparent self with 
silken cords ! 

And pierce me with thy Self and 
be me ! 

O Kadha ! 

Thy face that has the splendour of 
the Moon, 

Thy eye-brows in their superb 
majesty eoinmand obedience, 

Thy braids are dangerous like the 
curling serpents 1 

And the only charm that can revive 
me who is bitten by thy angry 
tress is the Ambrosia that makes 
thy lips so ruby-red. 

O I do not be sad, Radha ! Thy 
silence pains me. 
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O maiden ! Rise np in joy of 
thyself and burst forth into 
the dumb loud music of thy 
passion. 

And allay the fire of my heart by 
thy glances, 

And do not turn thy face from 
me, do not be such a stranger to me, 
See, I have been drawn to earth 
by thy love so irresistable ! 

O, do not conceal thy real feeling 
from me, I know it, Radha, be Me ! 
O Love ! thy lips burn as red as nibies, 
And thy temples glow like the 
Mahua flowers, 

And thy eyes sparkle in thy own 
self-glory ; 

Thou that hast the camphor-white 
teeth ! 

Thy nostrils open like the opening 
of the Til blossom ! 

The Cupid conquers the world- 
heart, because it worships Beauty, 
that is thee ; be Me ! 

0 my life ! how thy eyes are red with 
the soul- joy, 

Thy face brighter than that of the 
Moon, 

Thy legs are as the plantain-stems. 
And thy beauty perfect with full 
glory of all the sixty forms of 
graces, 

O subtle-bodied one ! how wonder- 
ful that thou being on earth, art as 
celestially fair as those who dwell 
on high, O Radha I be Me ! 
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Scene IX 


{The Forest, Redha is stiil pint-.i". The demcl 
approaches.) 

Damsel : Hadha 1 ^Yhy sitte'it tiio:; her*:, when 
He has gone to yor’d':r Bamboo 
forests ? 

FolioYv Him, Yvhosc tpcc^'h i' nyj'isc. 
Go and molt into Glory tna* is Ho. 
O v.'oman of ample thighs and love-fdk'd 
brea-itfe ! 

Go to Him. v.'hose feet tread the 
ground \isibly, invisibly ! 

Radha ! Go, as thy feet rise and fall like 
those of a Hansa, making music as 
the go, 

Take refuge in Him in the Koklla- 
grovc ! 

And listen to the Infinite vord of 
His fiute that ravishes the souls cf 
a hundred young brides. 

Thou that art the conquerer of gods 
and ihe conquered of love ! 

Rise ! Haste, haste and hie to Him S 
There ! dost thou not see His 
beckoning Hand in the eroyd of 
creepers whose lea^'es are dancing 
with breeze ? 

O proud woman, of strange ways of 
love ! 

O woman, mad-drunk with beauty, free 
thvself in His love, at the cost of 
all world-reputation, 

Xow is thy time ripe to meet Him, 
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Thy body temple is fully decorated 
with youth and rose and honey, 
and the essence of joy is found on 
thy very hair, 

And how the little bells of thy 
waist-girdle chime invisibly touched 
by the flowing waves of joy that 
roil one after the other out of thy 
heart. 

O speechless joy of Beauty ! Announce 
thy youth to God by shaking the 
jewelled bangles round thy wrist 
in joy ; being no more able to 
stay in a separate frame from 
Him. 

O thou the bursting flame of pure 
Rapture ! 

Rise, my love ! It is not only thy heart 
that pines for Him but His heart 
pines for thee, 

Lo, He sits in the forest engulfed in the 
utter darkness of His own loneli- 
ness, 

And is conscious that He cannot 
conceal Himself from thy love ! 
And ever expects to hear thy 
singing word, 

And His body shivers with a 
hundred emotions imagining the 
touch of thy love-liquid body. 

He, too, is like thee in the joy of the 
Perfect Moment of union, 

And at His door He cometh out to see 
if really thou hast come ! 

He, too, like thee, shivers ^vith love for 
tjie^ 1 
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He, too, thrills the thrrj.t.h.t < Thte 
as thou dost thrih iMth th' thr.sjfht 
of him. 

Aud lie. too, faiiits in th^ . M.-.v 
and stakes np in thee ' 

O Lovely Devotee i Disc and sLok Him 
who is all fcclihg 1 
O Radha 1 The sltedcs of ‘'•vefi:’-;: ai'< 
falling fast over the Fai’o oi 
Creation, 

And thy Beloved is tired, for I'ne 
St hole day He been adornir.g 
the biae lotus eyes of a hnudreri 
ladies, vnth blackness ssitlj His 
osvn hands. 

And he has been d-'eor.'-tiiir,: a 
iinndred others with the eRr-riLiis 
.made of the floss ers 1 

And He has been catciting hold 
of a hundred beautiful maidens 
that w'ould has'e fled svith haste 
from him and adorning their 
breasts svith necklaces of s'iolets. 
0 Des'Otee ! The dark night is alis'e, its 
colour is bluer than that cf the 
T amala leaves, 

And on the face of the night is the 
halo of hying hght-sh.afts that dart 
from the jess'el-garlands hanging 
like creepers of burning fiosvers in 
the necks of seekers that roam in 
search of His Tryst. 

How* these strings of gems, sltining 
ill the night, declare His presence 
as the streak on the louch-stone 
jiroclainm gold. 
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{The damsel mid Radha reach His door in {he forest 
and see Him agUnt with the gleams of His jewels. The 
damsel IS dazzled by His Glory.) 

Damsel : 0 Radha ! in these groves of Beauty 
meet Him ! 

Thou whose face is aglow with His 
love. 

Thou that wearest a joy-gariaad 
on thy breasts, 

There, in the new leaves of the 
Ashoka tree, 

Meet Him ! 

Thou, the Flower-bodied one I in 
the flames of this glowing spring, 
meet Him ! 

0 joy-drunk beautiful songster ! 

In that bower of confidence where 
blow the subtle Sandal-xephyrs, 
meet Him 1 

Here in the place, shaded by the new 
shoots of a hundred creepers, meet 
Him! 

O Adept in the joy-drinks of His Beauty ! 
In this forest here where the 
clusters of honey- gatherers are 
humming His name in the ears of 
the youthful flowers, meet Him ! 
■ O lady of pure diamond teeth I 

Here in the forest where the 
Kokilas assemble to drink His 
Beauty, meet Him. ! 

Fear not, Radha ! Krishna thirsts for 
tbe ambrosia of naming Him that 
like a song hangs on thy lips, 

He seeks the cool shade of thyself. 
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tiled and burnt by the v.-urlrt- 
desire. 

For a moment, foe a mo-a-xit xuc t 
Him ! 

{Radha infers the deep soIifAde cf the J.tv /•- 

chinte ti'trh ha jay a>td her txxs si .'/n 

oi pjanccs. Kihkna -s hiK-rc her, aat :/.v’ yv,s 
her ga:e at the g^'emest visioK y,*' her s.iA.l 

Radha {she sin^s bus izish ha t", rs) ; 

O Beloved ; thou that lo’i'est me and 
only me 1 

And Thou that liR'-t hetri Icv'gir.g 
to see me ! 

Thy face is bright \sith the joy of 
me ! 

From Thy spcecfi steals the Kama- 
deva. his monotonous song of the 
floiver-arrov and tiie coluun-d 
bow, aad wounds every heart with 
iove. 

O Beloved 1 As the moon sw'elLs the 
bosom of the sea. 

Thou at this moment sweliest my 
soul with Thy love 

O Beloved ! Th} necklace of pure white 
pearb. banging down to Thy ki.tc. 
is like the white swan swimnnng in 
the foaraing waters of the sky-blue 
Jamuna 1 

O Beicivcd I Thy Vtody radiaxes the 
subtle azure hue ! 

And how bright is the garment of gold 
Thou wearest 1 

Thou art the blue lotus, waving in 
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the Soul-Transparency, whose roots 
are deep in the sands of gold in 
blue air above the heads of aU 
things. 

Thy eyes are moving with a meaning 
as in a blue pond a pair of the blue- 
necked birds move pecking at the 
lotus stem ! 

Thy lips are athirst with longing to 
kiss me. 

And that mysterious smile plays 
upon Thy face, which is life ! 

And how Thy ear-rings shine like 
the suns round Thy lotus face ! 
And Thy tresses are as the purple- 
lotus-clouds that cluster round Thy 
Dawn-face 1 

And the Sandai-rt7«^ on Thy fore- 
head shines as the moon in the night 
sky. 

Thy body is full of joy. 

And Thou art Infinite Impatience 
of Love ! 

And on Thy body shine a million 
stars as sparkling diamonds made 
of the light of Thy soul 1 

{The Radha is singing all this wuh her eyes, from 
which trickle down pure tears of ecstacy as a crystal 
stream of pearl-beads. Krishna gazes at her as, in utter 
solitude when all her damsels had left her alone to 
Krishna, she is lying on the bed of flowers drinking Him ; 
Her love-frame is lying shivering, pierced by the arrow 
of His beauty and her lips vibrate with the inspired 
passion for Him, the Beloved.) 





0 Radha 1 Come aiito me ! 

As I liave spread foi,ver- :Vr iLt'-- 
in my lieart to be blessed by tb’- 
touch. 

Touch me with, thy feet trud arc 
red with, thy aIl-pt-r\'adir;T pa>'Jor> 
for me. 

O my )>eIoved ! let me hold thy f^tt 
in My hand. Then ha-t "ot tired, 
having travelled such grtat fiis- 
tar.ee for my sake. 

And let me cool my cars v.ilk the 
music that thy aiiklers ehm.e vo 
deep ! 

O my life t speak to me 1 

That I may drink the nectar 
streams of thy speech, flowing to 
me from thy love-liquid Moon-face, 
And let me tear the veil with 
My hand that covers thy ample 
bosom, emblematic of destroying 
all separation of me from thee and 
of thee from me for ever 

O my Beauty ! Embracing me as thy 
every breath, touch me in thy ci vvn 
soul, with thy Gclden Self and coo! 
me with thy Great Devotion. 

0 Beloved [ I am scorched by the 
world desire. 

Make me alive again by lerting me 
drink from thy lips the ambrosia 
of naming Me. 

O Beloved ! I am burning with the 
pang of the KoMlc's song, cool me 
by the music of the golden Siren- 
sound of the little bells hanging 
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in the bejewelled girdle that en- 
circles thy waist ! 

My Love ! Thy eyes are shy to look 
into mine, lor once thou didst 
fling thyself into anger against me, 
Open these flower-buds of thine 
eyes, now ! 

O Beloved ! melt into me and over- 
flow above all barriers into Me ! 

{Radha flies into Knskna and disappears. And 
flashes o[ hght bu>st out of the body oj Krishna like 
sparks of lightning in the joy of the Union.) 

Last Scene 

(A song by a vanished voice, still ringing in the sky, 
and all the Gopikas listening la it with wonder, their 
eyes turned up to the Heavens.) 

The Last Song 

Radha. to Krishna : O son of Yadvas ! with Thy 
love-gathering hands trace on my 
breasts a flower, with the musk- 
dust. 

O Deliverer from the arrows of 
Kamdeva ! Thou hast kissed ofl 
1^3'' eye-lids the blackness of my 
eyes, paint them again, black as 
the bees ! 

Beautiful One ! Hang in my ears the 
jew'elled ear-rings and see how they 
shake wdth Thy love ! 

Arrange my tresses, O Beloved Krishna ! 
round my temples that are purer 
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I 1 

tli3n the 
Tbce ! 

0 Beloved 1 On ii'-y leoo^i-Iikt: forche; >J 
give Jhc the inrjbk-;nV;.v of the 
crcseent shajic. 

O ■v\or=5hipj;er nf v.'omen 1 Ar’-.'i’.pr ni-; 
trcs'scs again, and adfir.i them vP. h 
flower^ I 

O Sweet One of Beautif'.d luart! Ft 
on mv waibt Ir.c gi-'d’-', rA k-mc'.s 
and (lecurale vith nn nc'dj 

of love 1 

O Love ! Put on n'.y bre.'-'.tv the necklace 
of Sowers, and ramt rnc eheehs 
with mnsk, 

And braid ni} tres'Cs with the 
flower-ofierings. 

And bind my waibt with the singing 
girdle, 

And arrange my bangles on my 
arms. 

And help me with the little silver 
anklets round my feet 1 


VII 


VAIHAGAM: THE SADNESS OF THE GREAT 
ILLUSION 

As Mr. Uchimura of Japan used to say, how can the 
Indian genius be anything but religious ? “ With 
the highest hills and the lowest plains of the world, 
your feet touching the tropic and your eyes seeing the 
frigid zone, with the most fertile plains of the Ganges 
running into the deserts of Rajputana, with the 
sublimest scenes of nature in the Himalayas, and the 
vast unending dusty plains ; vith the fairest colours 
of Kashmir, and Chamba mingling with the blackest 
hues of Madras and Malabar, how could the gemus 
of race be other than contemplative and intro- 
spective ? ” 

In a continent of contrasts like India, itself a 
geographical, ethnological and historical summary of 
the globe, how could one be other than a Shiva-like 
ascetic, contemplating God and His works ; how can 
the greatest victory in India be other than the moral 
victory of self-conquest ? 

Vairagam is our greatest preparation for serene 
contemplation. The thorn of ignorance that has 
pierced our mind can only be taken out by another 
thorn of Vairagam, an error to be corrected by another 
error. It is the sadness that overwhelms us, when 
we aim our arrow at a stag and kill a man. 

Ignorance compels us to surrender our all to win it 
back in love; we die to live. Lord Buddha ga've 
himself up to pain till the time that, under the Bodhi 

19:2 
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tree, the illumination came and all v.as licrht, It i- 
tgr.orance that constitutes our pain, 'iv* aie the u.ak'::''- 
of our own destiny. 


A milk-woman— Gujri — w’a'i standinff in the rifukft 
place. The procession of the kin" of Ihf' couni-y was 
passing, with the usual pomp and hu^tlf . In the 
crush, Gujri's pitcher fell from her hc.ad and the milk 
was spilled and the pitcher lay in dumb piece fUt tlic 
ground. Just at that moment, rhe kii." s cleph ui’. 
passed her and the king saw that. Giijn h.oh.'d ai hc! 
bioken milk- pitcher and smiled ! Her .sthiIc uas to" 
pamful for pain it&elf. The elephant ua- -tnj.t'M]. 
the king came down and said. "" O Gujri ! 'vijy thrht 
thou laugh ? Thy pitcher is brokru. thy milk is 
spilled, and thou scemest not rich, thy dres-^ S' tattered, 
thy limbs are bare, O Gujri ! Why didst trioo snule ? 
I beg the secret of thy smile I 

And the following dialogue took place : 

O Kang ! Go thy way, I have nothing to share 
wdth thee, nothing to tell thee, thou 
hast thy owm misery enough to need 
anymore. 

O Gujri ! Thou art what nobody knows here. 

Thy beauty is that of a princess, im 
thy forehead shines srid the jewel oi 
thy ancestors, whose silver beams thy 
poverty even cannot conceal from me. 
Pray tell me who art thou ? 

O King ' I am a poor miik-wonian of the town. 

O King ! Go thy way, I hai'e nothin 
to ask from thee. 

O Gujri I The wealth of this pcveifcy is great. 

The pain of thy own sufferings is rich, 
what can I give thee ? 
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O King ! Get on thy elephant, pray, and pass ! 

Why insistest they on things that must 
forever be biiried in the dust, I wjU 
not say more than what thou hast seen. 

A milk- woman whose pitcher is broken 
in the rush of the procession of thy 
elephant, the milk is spilled. 

0 Gujri ! Reveal thyself to me, I cannot more 
away. Thy mystic smile haunts me 
and I cannot go till I know why didst 
thou smile ? Not for thyself but for 
the good of others, tell me the riddle. 

Hear, 0 Raja then ! What good can it do ? 

No one on this earth can help another, 
O King ! But as thou, the king and 
owner of the land, so comniairdest me, I 
must. Life is short, but I have lived 
many lives over in this life. Memory 
is both torment and bliss, 1 am my 
own tyrant and teacher. First I 
%vas a princess, the daughter of a rich 
merchant prince ; I bathed with nrilk 
and water poured on me, out of the 
golden vessels, by the fairy maids. I 
fed with pearls the golden swans with 
my owm hands. Years passed on. A 
tempest blew on my house. I was 
torn from my parents, my parents were 
tom from each other, perhaps they 
were killed, our house demolished, our 
lives destroyed, 1 fell into the hands 
of a robber king. He made me bis 
wife. I lived there as the female swan 
Jives, torn from her mate. I bore him 
a son. Another tempest blew over my 
hn,sband"s palace. My husband was 
killed, our palace burnt, and I was 
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•i/'? 

tosf^ed sbo’it i 1 s h uulK'tnr.V', D-f,, . 
on th'S s^'a of life, 1 -vra": xii'i 

saved, J vas h',;rr.t a:;d made 
til] at la'it the fatc-s -old lac U 
Gaiiika.^ My lot tSK-a t ■* dare*-, 
to sing, to a’nu'^e the '-traasi-r'', YjiarK 
passed on and a stronger ni t t m. If 
vas my osm soji from mv vohlH-.r'Knic. 

I saw him, but he Virdd jidt '•.t ;i« . ] 
took a iudiov .V;'/., ' tr !t;k. Pc* to 
it. thre-v,' 't in a rbxr and “vat in ii * 
hollow. But the rain can.r. e,;;,u 
blew, the fire of the was 

blown oiitj and I drifted oi. the Ive-r 
till hundreds of miles dovn here in the 
village- I was caught b;, a cciw-heml. 
He took me out. he nursed me, fed rac 
and revived me again. He f.ri:-.hy 
made me bis wile. T this Isje 

as helpless as before and bore him 
children. There are ebildren in the 
house, but we have no more the number 
of kine we had. The curse eaa'ie Sirain 
and our cows died, our buhaloes it-il 
ill. There is but one pitcher oi r.JdK 
that I bring to the market, to sell and 
feed my children with ify (‘liildxtu 
are waiting for me at home: n.y 
husband is dying. My ludk pitcher w 
]yir.g in pieces here, my milk spilled 
lu dust, 0 King ' when my pitcutr 
fell, I SfiK’ the Goddess of Dc'-tiny facc- 
to face, as she came and threw my 
pitcher down with her own hands and 
spilled rur milk ! I satv her doing this, 

1 Singxng-g;rl 
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I have siniled seeing her and I said to 
her, “ What next ? ” 

The follo'sving One-Act Drama of Bharathan Hari 
is a free translation of a minstrel song that the wander- 
ing Jogis of the Punjab sing.^ 

This song is a type of our Vaira^am poetry which 
first leads to sadness, than to a search for the Divine, 
and finally to self-illurmnation. Like Shmghar, 
Vairagam is a preparation for the traveller’s march 
to the Infinite wnthin. This life is a Y aira, or pil- 
grimage, to the shrine of the Beloved, and all that 
contributes to our equipage is good. Vaiyagam, 
Shinghar, devotion, love, all find their fulfilment in 
God-nnion within our own soul. “ Blessed are those 
whose spell of ignorance is broken, truth has revealed 
itself in their soul, their illusion is over and knowledge 
Absolute shines within,” says Guru Nanak, 


BHARATHARI HARI 


Dare Sen : 

Queen Ckand Koran : 
Bharat HART Hari ; 
PiNGLA : 

Pandit : 

Messengers 
Hira Mirg ; 


Father of Bharathari Hari' 
the old King. 

Mother of Bharathari Hari. 
Hero of the Drama. 

Queen of Bharathari Hari. 
Astrologer. 

Black buck of the forest. 


Scene I 

{Durhar — Old King Darb Sen on I'hrone.) 

Gale-keeper ; Sire ! An astrologer of great renown 
awaits at the door for thy 
command. 

‘ Bharathayi Ban, by Bbai Vir Singh, Amritsar. 


Daib Sen 

Pa'tdii : 

Kin^ : 

Pandit : 

Kin^ : 
Pand’ii : 

King : 

P&hdii : 


RACAM V ~ 

Brii)g him in, h&ite. my LoarS- s*’;}:* 
with an iinki'ovu paj.e. 

[Enicf the AiiteP^n-) 

Listen to me, O King! Lis^ien t<5 
what I h'dvf' tn say to tl’ce. 
Devote thysei^ to Shiva, who 
filleth all treasuries. 

Fray for me. God may give me a 
fioucr in my gorden. a son t ^ 
my house, and foretell my 
destiny ! 

Listen to me, O King ! To what I 
have to say to thee. Thy 
fate ordains no son for thee. 

Cross out a few Hues of that destiny 
and engrave one anew. 

Listen to me. O King! Listen to 
what I have to say to thee. 
tVhat is wTit cannot be washed 
out. It is so w'rit ! O King ! 

Be seated, O Pandit ! and consult 
thy book and f^av what thy 
book saith. and have thy re- 
ward for The reading of my 
fate 


Ah ! nxy book saith a son wiU be 
born in thy house, but the 
child shall be one of que.stion- 
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able destiny. Name him 
Bharathari Hari. He would 
be generous, bold and true, a 
mighty ruler with the star of 
prosperity shining on his brows, 
but he would throw his crown 
and sceptre on the ground and 
roam as an ascetic in sublime 
sadness. A mighty grief 
■would wring his soul while 
still young — perhaps the death 
of his Belo-red, perhaps that of 
an innocent man accidentally 
slain an arrow from his bow. 
He would marry a Princess of 
peerless beauty, and his love- 
story will spread all over the 
world. 

Scene II 

{Palace— King Darb Sen, Queen Chand Koran, and 
the young Prince Bharathari Hari.) 

Darh Sen : 0 Queen of the land ! Thou hast 
given to my ancient house this 
jewel to lighten the darkness of 
my old age, {kisies Bharathari 
Hari). He will light my path 
beyond death. His fame will 
spread beyond the four corners 
of the world ; a great lover of 
his people, a hero who will draw 
his mighty bow to protect his 
subjects. He will give kine and 
bulls in plenty to the peasants 





ftTid ruake itiPjji ksir’iiv ^ijn 
pcTous. The T’^er ir-d ike 
sheep ivi'l drink fr' ki the Sf.i..; 
pool during the- reigr; <_[ 7,:iy 
son. The rc ui!‘ he mfifc itsiik 

in the tjdchr? o,' the kine, a 
greater yield <A 'i.he.it in the 
fartiLs, Hiore huee in tlu" fruits 
of the garden when he r .if ^ over 
the }aj.d. Evh th<''5gh''s ■sui'i 
vsiUbh like the ghesrs f<f nigih 
froni his dorxuin. and gom 
thonghc^ r.revaii. M^ay he ine 

intig. 

Ch 

{Mother enihraces the child. Exit Bha)m:aii 

My queen I I think of giving Ra| 
Tilak at once to Bharatissri 
Ilari. I am old and I wish to see 
him rule the land before I die. 

Queer. : Thy blessing should be still on thy 

80is. Thy auspicious gu’.dasice 
he needs still, he i.s so voang. 
O vise and mighty king ! I pro- 
pose your ceiebratinc Bhorat- 
bari Hari's marriage first, 

Diirb Sen . Tlic-rc is but one princess of Sa^^ga 
blood, the renowned Pingla, 
whose fame for beauty, learning, 
ivisdom and Dkxnt.a has 
reaehed me. There is nous 
but Pingla who can be a fit 
wife for thy son. 
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Qiteen : O King ! I too have heard of Pingk. 

She is the latest picture drawn 
hy Brahma, her beauty is free 
of all faults that man did find 
till now' in the beauty of woman. 
Brahma has produced in her a 
marvel of our age. And the 
Sanga house is attached to ours 
by an ancient friendship, 
strengthened afresh by our ser- 
vice and sacrifice for the Great 
House of Sanga. 

Darb Sen : Sanga would he pleased to know' of 
our intention ; let us ask them, 
wdth their consent, to arrange 
the nuptials of the prince. 

See fie III 

(if Palace in the Forest. The new Queen of Bharai- 
hari Hari, Pingla, standing in the garden. Enter Hira 
Mirg,) 

Pingla {concealing her jealousy by feigned wrath) : 

How darest thou stand in so much 
pride before me ; 

I am the queen of the land, 

Know'est thou me not ? 

I am Pingla. Queen of Beauty, 

Seest thou not my eyes ? 

Hira Mirg {laughing) : Ah ! I have seen many 
eyes like thine 1 

Be not so proud. O Queen Pingla ! 

Be not proud of thy eyes nor of thy 
beauty ; 


1 


What is a qi;ec:i, O Qiitrr, ! 

A few da;^ ^ and the h.fc ovrr. 

At last ail th’A shall be dnst. 

Dust is grot ; r.or.e fbe, O Que'u 1 
Thy elnthcs — this silver and g» Id 
embroidcrfd silk— and thou. 
All this shall ore day mingle v ith 
the dust. 

Pin^la : Thou impudent, little, Iifcli^s 

creature of the forest, 

Hcav pratest thou before ir.e ‘i 
I %Dli see thee killed before I sit 
to-night with my kiiig ' 

And thou art dumb. 

I will have thy meat for my dinner 1 

Hira il/hg ; O Queen 1 listen to what I say to 
thee : 

If my time is over, 

The king will be able to shoot me 
down. 

There is no slayer, no slain, no death, 
If the king of kings wills so, I shall 
die. 

{Exit Black Buck. Enter Eling Bkaraihari Han.) 

King : Why art thou so sad, my Love ' 

Say ivhat thou desirest ? 

I do thy will before the sunset, 

To please my most honoured queen. 

Listen 0 King I An arrow' hath 
pierced my heart. 


Pingla ‘ 
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The words that Black Buck have 
spoken have consumed all mv 

joy ! 

My heart burns, my pride is 
wounded., 

Thy wife is insulted by a mere 
beast, 

Protect me from the Black Buck 
and kill him to-day, 

And bring his meat home for the 
banquet to-night > 

King : What says the Queen of the Land ? 

A mere black buck ! 

A mere beast of the forest ! 

An innocent animal ofiends my 
queen '? 

0 why doth the queen worry ? 

Pingla : Ah I the very existence of his beauti- 

ful eyes in the forest makes mine 
less beautiful. {As%de.) 

But the king must kill the beast 
to-day. 

King : O Queen ! listen to what I have to 

say. 

1 wH not kill the Black Buck. 

It is surely a sin for me ; lam the 
king, the son of the Kshatxiya, 
I cannot kill the Black Buck : 

I will not kill the Black Buck ; the 
widowed doe will curse me ,* 

If the queen desires meat, I go and 
bring meat of the doe before the 
sunset. 





0 Qucon I A^ijc Hie i-.f'! k?": tLe 

Black Bi7ck ! The d'x- v.ili 
i'tiT evt-r in 'orrc'-v oi ir.'- rk-istk. 

Pingla . Listen, 0 Kinp I tn ;that T haie t ■ 
say to tbce. 

Why iTC-nrest tLon the tnrbsn '.-n 
thy head 't 

Why weyrest thou the siv.'.rd, the 
bcjiv atid t?if arrow 

When thy vdft- is insulted by a nx-re 
beast ! 

Thy wile is insi-ited, her yiiidc ts 
woiinded by the Tucrdng words 
of the Black Buck ! 

Oh, how the horned beast kuke-j 
at me ! 

Oh, his frightful eyes 1 

0 King ! listen to what I have to 
say’ to thee. 

If thou aoest not and if thou killest 
not the Black Buck to-day, 

Then sit by’ nae, take off thy man's 
clothes 

And wear the apparels that I wear. 

And sit here and spin some thread. 

King : 0 Queen ! listen to what I have to 

say to thee. 

The forest is full, displace not its joy, 

Fill not the lorest with lamentations. 

A curse will rise out of the heart of 
the jungle ii I kill the* Bluck 
Buck. 

0 Queen ! ask me not to shed his 
blood. 
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Pingla : O King ! listen to what I have to 

say to thee, 

Give me all the fine clothes of thy 
dresses. 

Give me all the fine arms thou 
earriest, 

Give me the horse on which thou 
ridest ! 

I w'ill dress myself in the dress of 
man, 

I -will be a man in your place. 

And bring thee meat of the Black 
Buck to-night ; 

I will stain the white robe of my sex, 

I will kill the Black Buck. 

0 King Bharathan Hari 1 his words 

like steel-tipped arrows have 
shot me through my heart. 

{The King, cut to the quick by the taunt of the Queen, nses) 

King : Ho servant ! haste, bring my hunt- 

ing suit ! 

Bring me my v^eapons ! 

Bring me my best steed ! 

String up my' bow ! 

Bring me the rhinocerous-skin shield 
covered with the tiger’s skin ! 

Bring me my spear 

1 will go and kill the Black Buck ! 

Pingla : O King t listen to what I have to 

saj' to thee, 

If thou svilt go to kill the Black Buck, 

Have before thy mind’s eye my two 
eyes, 





{Forest : 
ts seen on 
Htra Mifg. 

Doe : 


King : 


If thou bTingt.•^t not the Eltick 
Buck, 

Thou shalt be luy brother, 

And I thy sister from henceforvreri!. 
And if thou comest vdth meat of th" 
Black Buck, 

I will be thy dutiful v,iA, 

And thou iny beloved husband. 


Scene IV 


Tire king, frilly armed iciih k:.n 
hts horseback, galloping about in search 
, A doe appears.) 

O King ! listen to ^'har; I have to say 
to thee ! 

With whose blood are dyed thy 
clothes to-day ? 

Why art thou so fully armed ? 

Art thou intent on hunting in the 
forest ? 

Take me, but kill not my Black 
Buck. 

0 Doe ! It is a sin for me to kill a 

doe, 

1 cannot lift m.y hand on the weaker 

sex. 

I ■will kill thy Black Buck, 

I cannot kill the Doe ; 

Thy Black Buck has offended my 
queen, 

The queen of peerless beauty. 
Pingla, 

It is he Tfiho must die to-day ! 
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Doe : O King ! listen to what I have to 

say thee ! 

Kill not my Black Buck, 

Great will be the curse, 

Sorrow shall fill the whole country. 

{The king, heeding not the afpeal of the doe. puts a 
sharp-edged arrow in his bow and shoots at the huch, 
htit the Black Biick escapes. The king puts a second 
and shoots again, hut God saves the Black Buck this 
time too. The horse of the king feels thirsty. The king 
goes towards the forest pool to water his horse.) 

Doe : O Buck ! listen to what I have to 

say to thee 1 

I was not there that day 'when thy 
lot was cast by God, 

If I were there, I w'ould have 
besought Him, 

To wite again thy fate in a different 
-way, 

I would have had thy lot re-written 
by the same pen according to 
my heart's desire. 

But alas ! 

Now there is but one -way, 

Come, O Buck ! we leave this place, 
And let us run hence, 

We shall never come again across 
the King, 

The king has gone to the forest pool, 
Come ! meanwhile we leave these 
forests too. 

Hira Mirg, the Black Buck : Listen, 0 Doe ! To 
what I have to say to thee ! 
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I will ne\'er k-ave the rf:‘< -t. 

To run away is i>hamc for ir.e : 

It is shame for men to fly v.bt-n in 
distress. 

He is the sou of Darb Sen. 

He is the brother of Vikrrniadit’, a. 
His name- is Bharathari Hari, 

If we run. he will never let as. 

In vain is all such thinking : 

His arrow is the arrow inadt -e lire. 
I must fall to-day. 


{The king again turns to the chase, -hi. a>cs an. 1:: 
loose. The Black Buck Hies. Ike ar'C~,i. oj the h--; 
files after him and the second arroii. of the kh 
the Black Buck jail wounied on the grass.) 

Hira Mirg : O King ! So thou hast yielded thy 
honour to the whispe-rinas of 
thy Pingla ! 

And hast cast this arrow of widow- 
hood on my home. 

The forest shall be full of lamenta- 
tions ! 

But listen to me, O King ! Listen 
to what I have to say to thtc- ! 

These antlers of mine ! give to tbt' 
Nath, 

The Lord, who goes from door to 
door, blowing his horn oi thc- 
Eternal. 

Mv skin ! Give it to the saint who 
will sit on it and medicate. 

Jly hoofs ! Give them to the man 
of action, they will speed Imn 
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in Uic battle-field and he will 
always return home a victor, 
These eyes ! Give these eyes to thy 
Pingla, who has sent thee to 
strike me down ! 

Doe : O King ! Listen to what I hare to 

say to thee ! 

Not forever are thy palaces bright, 
Not forever are thy gardens gay. 

Go ! thy queen will be a widow. 
Thou shall see such a thing in thy 
turn too ! 

Scene V 

{The Palace in the Forest.) 

Pingla {smiling) : Here is at last the Black Buck, 
Thou art iny Beloved husband. 

And I thy dutiful wife ! 

Thou hast saved my honour ! 

All honour to thee, 0 King ! 

King : O Queen ! Listen to what I have to say 
to thee. 

On my way I saw an awful scene, 

I saw a Satee burning herself alive on 
the pyre of her dead husband. 

The intensity of such love has staggered 
me ! 

Pingla : 0 King ! Listen to what I have to say 
to thee ! 

The Saiee is not she who burns herself 
thus I 
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'Why cail her the at a?; r 
It is only n-iadne^s that clk^ tir > ! 

The voman h she v-h': 'hfs v;ii::n o;: 
the very ppot. 

When she hears the news of tlje ct at-h c" 
her husband. 

: This is imposdbie ! 

Who can command dcarn to a'uetr 
he ehoostrs ? 


Pijtgla . When the svorvian can inske the pain t*f 
separation from her bc’cri-a to 
burst into fiame rvitiiin htr, siic 
need not seek fire from vifhout to 
burn herself. 

She dies by thought alone, 

This is as I saty the world shall ’i^itnes's 
this ! 

If Bharathari Hari dies in the jurgle, 
Pingla shall cease to breathe iu the 
palace. 

This, 0 King ’. is love 1 
Sce?!£ VI 

{The Palace of Pingla. Pingla is see:: uirFd'?...’ 
outside for {he king. Enter a messenstr.} 

Messenger ; 0 Queen ! Mighty queen of oiir land ! 

King Bharathari Kari lias beer, 
mauled by a tiger in the forest 

Pingla : No ! Thou liest, Bharathari Hail is 

inwricible. The King Bhara- 
thari Hari is safe. The tigers 
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shudder at his sight, the ele- 
phants crouch at his feet, the 
whole forest stands in awe when 
Bharathari rides. 

Messenger : Why hath the king in mere jest sent 
me to give this news so incredible 
and unjust ? How to assure 
her ? {Aside.) 

Most exalted Queen ! It is incredible 
to thee, but thy king is dead. 
Here is his bow and quiver. 
Before our eyes he hath died. 
The death of our king has filled 
the land with lamentations. 

IPtngla {sighs and cries) . Ah ! Bharathari Hari is 
dead. {She falls dead.) 

Last Scene 

{A tomb, a httU streamlet ftou'ing by. Bharathari 
Hari is seen at the tomb of Pingla, clad in the skin of the 
Black Buck, sad unto very death to have killed Jus own 
Beloved wife in a trial of her devotion. He has re- 
nounced his throne and turned an ascetic.) 


King : Ah ! Pingla ! Pingla 1 ! Pingla I ! ! 



YIII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FAITHFUL 

I utter my inmost thankfulKtss for tl,is syyienif 
vision of faith that the Master has giver, nav 

I£ I feel pure, it is He v.-ho has washed me and 
clothed me in His Sunshine. 

A thought of kindness and a divine feelmg of 
love in me is His ilerey. 

The whole creation is His letter to me &nd I now 
know that His gods are always with me ; 
they help me to ding to Him in love ard 
faith when the Illusion presses me and -^veighs 
me down like a phantom of the night. 

I am but one of the beasts, grazing on ths'^ earth. 

It is by His Mercy that I can lift up my head and 
see the pure sky. 

He sends me kisses in the rays of t:ie Sun and 
embraces me in the cooling shower of ram. 

In the rolling day and night, in the twinkling 
stars, it is He who sports with me. 

If a full-blown rose gives me a thrill of aladncss. 

His garment must have touched me, as He pas^efl 
by. _ 

He vitalises me and chooses to play wirh me. 

When I see this vnsion, ail is good ; all is according 
to His will : 

He came in me to my mother and in my mother 
to me. 


2II 
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He came in the husband to the wife and in the 
wife to the husband ; 

In the Sun’s ray to the lotus, in the calf to the 
cow, both the flow^er and the bee is He. 

There is no hate between me and my foe ; 

No one ever deceived me. He came and touched 
me from behind and left me to guess who it 
was : 

No one kills me, it is His word that pierces me 
axrd the vessel is broken by His arrow. 

Did I ever say this is right and this wrong ? I 
contradict myself. 

Did I ever say He hates me and He loves me ? 

I contradict myself. 

Did I say what I should not have said ? I unsay 
it now ; 

Sitting in this supreme light and bliss, I contradict 
myself, this moment contradicts the next, 

I am an eternity at ail the diamond-points of 
space and time. 

All things are sweet with Him and He is my faith 
and truth ; I reckon nothing is of any 
consequence else to me. 

The Bride is impatient for the embrace of the 
Bridegroom. No more ceremonies pray ; 
A free passage for love over all heads ! 

The gold-limbed man of the Sun weds the silver- 
limbed daughter of the Moon and from this 
union springs Love. This is the son of man. 

The poetry that employs symbols from the life of 
flowers and trees is not so divinely restless, so restlessly 
calm and so fearfully significant to me as the wedding 
of Shiva and Parbati. HTaat is the quivering of the 
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poor leares compared ’^^ith the qi3i\erh'Cr o: <■'_>(■ 3 - 

of lips here and another jst a clKtaaoe of ten thcns-iisPi 
? What is there so signihesnt in h^ntr.Tc ih 
pure glance of a man and the love-appeal of s wonn.i/ 
waiting for the Bridegroom to come to her by tenriLg 
the very veil of sky. 

It is only the master mind that con rid <,! 
dnra’b and inanimate life in his song of disine prai'*-. 
Has not Jaidev been the greatest of o'ur ancient pr«r ^ 
in this sense ? He comes periionsly j-ear God ’ahen 
he says •. ^ O Krishna ! Come, my Lord ! .\nd pnt 
vonr Lotus feet on my bosom and cool dG%rri r..y 
earthly love into the divine love for Thtc." Kothir.g 
can cool us but the imprint of His Feet on cat burnmg 
bosoms. The old animal delights arc* transmuted into 
the divine heaven of pure bliss, by His ahhemiral 
touch. Thus it has ever been and thus it shall be 
forever. Guru Nanak and bis nine Beloveds express 
their soul by similar symbols. Guru Gobind Singh 
takes up Krishna Lila and puts a new Git Gobixuc in 
Brij Bhasha, in modern Punjab, for us. Is not nature 
poetry the diluted musk from here ? The high 
^stheticisni of all this may seem dangerous, but all 
spiritual things are fatal and turn on a svrord-edge. 

It is He who can make men and angels of us by a 
touch. His powerful arms lift us from one plane to 
another. We of the same plane cannot lift each other 
above ourselves or leave the body, despite our pious 
intentions. The Higher life flows into us from the 
Immortals and they give us proof of the reahhes of 
life beyond the grave. It Is they who can admit us 
into the song of faith, it is they, who, at their will, 
can be visible and invisible. W'e are on this earth 
and in this life like fields that must wait and receive 
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the iiiKpiration of rain and sunshine before they can 
be fertile. The -whole creation is used by them to 
bring their messages to us. In a million ways they 
awaken us to the song of prayer. We can do nothing, 
all is being done for us by them. 

When we think we do something, we shut ourselves 
in ; when we say nothing and -wait, we drink the 
Divine light in an hitherto unknown manner, 

0\'erdutellectuality is a hinderance to inspiration 
of faith ; as it is sheer heaviness in true poetry. He 
•^vho kuow'H Bralrma is like a child, they say. What 
is the knowledge of Brahma of which there is so much 
discussion on this earth ? It is nothing of our own 
leariung ; it is the inspiration of God. It is the gift 
of the Immortals living in a world of life, subtler and 
higher than ours. And this Divine knowledge of the 
Brahma is a connecting link between them and ns, 
“ He knows Him -whom He so favours." 

— Giifu Grantha. 

There is no royal road to the Inspiration of Love. 

The true musician never plays on the citar, he gives 
it into His Hands, the Master coroes and plays through 
the musician’s fingers. So it is with the painter and 
the poet ; Goethe complains that the season of 
inspiration is so rare. It is within us, no doubt, but 
wholly beyond our control and outside the sphere of 
our will. All is one self, one soul, but inspiration is 
self-realization which is infinite and not feeble self- 
perfections and self-satiations on one dead level, in 
one miserable moment. Soul is above time and space ; 
it is infinite in time and space. There are a million 
unknown planes of life and love and Joy. 
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Biiddha comes as inspiration. All is ^v£v■l^!n' r.f 
the spirit without tiiat. Our rran-wnr-nip st,;, 
so is oi;r God-worship. To think of God a 

Mohammad is folly. But. no one icnovv's the v. of 
inspiration. 

It is the cup of nectar in the Husband's hur.d 
and lie makes us drink as He ’.vsUs.'' — O- uj-.v .'.houp. 

The father of Joseph, himself a prophet C'f G'-'d, ’.vent 
crying everywhere for bis son. and pas'-ec tsn- v.ed 
where his brothers had thrown him. ITc coiild liul 
find him when he tried so hard. He hfcan.e bhud 
weeping; for his son. After twelve years, he said or.e 
day : “ Go to Egypt, my diildren : 3Iy Joseph i? in 
Egvpt. I smell m\ Beloved in the scents that cf>nie 
to mo on the svuids blowing from Egypt.'' E^’cn 
prophets of God like Jacob ha\x* failed to con-marid 
this inspiration of smelling onc'.s Beloved across the 
seas in the scents borne on the winds ! 

The seed of faith eome.s to us 'oorne on the tip of His 
.\rrow of light, shot, from His bow ; it pierces the soul 
of man, when He is initiated into immortalit}-. The 
man is thus impregnated with the Grace oi God, 
With the .seed of God in me, I bear His word, the holy 
child. I am holy Jlotherhood, I bear the child — Nam 
--while still a virgin. 

I enter the vi-siou and the beatific vision fills roc. 
There is no matter, no law of matter ; there is but one 
God. In this silence eveiTthing is a song, in this 
rapture, ail is sweet and unreal as a dream. In it-- 
supreme traiiscendance there i.s notnirg but me. 

As the fish can feel the touch of water but knows 
not the whole sea. as the lotus is satiated by the touch 
of the morning ray, as the infant feels the touch of his 
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parents, so do I feel His touch, but I do not know Him 
I do not insist He is one, I do not insist He is many. 

I do not insist this is wrong, that is right, I do not 
know. Give me this vision, and take everything else 
from me. 

The wise men miss it, the children find it ; the pious 
miss it, the sinners find it. He bestoweth as He 
pleaseth. “ Strange are the ways of the Great 
Dispenser. Here the thieves are set free and the 
pious men are bound down in ch.a.ins.”~-jBullashah 

“ If a man leaves his home and goes to the forest, 
he becomes abnormal and wild, if a man stays at home 
and collects w'ealth, he loses his soul in gold ; if he is 
poor, he feels uneasy and wretched ; there is no 
position where one can feel comfortable. The promise 
held out by one particular set of conditions of life from 
a distance, is never kept by them when we approach 
them. In vain does a man seek inspiration of faith 
and love in changing conditions of living. Only he 
gets it and can keep it whom He so favours.” 

Guru Granfha 

It always comes to us from the invisible and no man 
can make any progress in spiritual life without getting 
hold of that golden cord dropped down 1 o him by the 
Immortals of the Higher World, and rising as they 
draw him up to themselves. 

“ Look up and take hold of the Helping Hands that 
are stretched for thee from above, and put thy hands 
in those Hands, grasp the Hands firmly, and it is 
then the Swing of Love swings in the sky, and thou 
canst sing thy best joy .” — Bhai Vit Singh- 

Those of us who seek to acejuire religious merit from 
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books and men of the earth, earthy, pursue a mirage ; 
3t can not be had for any such effort and discipline. 

Let us be always as the sun-flower, turning our face 
in the direction of the sun, waiting, waiting, both for 
light and rain from Him. It comes from within you. 
It is that ineffable Love without which the man of 
inspiration is as a fish without water, as the miser 
deprived of his gold, as a man without the fair one he 
loA'es ; 

I have not been to my Beloved to-night, 

He has not been to me this night, 

I slept not, my limbs were being severed from 
each other by pain, 

I passed my night in agony, my flesh was being 
torn by the pain of separation from Him. — 

Guru Grantha. 

Truly does the whole of Giiru Grantha express the 
joy and pain of the coming and going of inspiration, 
for this is the religion of Love. If I am not with Him, 
what IS the world to me ? I find not the centre of 
life anywhere else but in the Beloved. The sun and 
the moon are as drunkards that reel and fall every- 
v'here and go anywhere. 

All pursuits of life, virtue as well as vice, knowledge 
and ignorance, labour and pain, sacrifice and love, are 
like a crowd of widows beating their breasts and 
tearing their hair. 

“ Without the inspiration of Nam ail are dead 
carcases.” — Guru Nanak. 

On the door of Buddha’s temple, the poor beggars 
of dead thought, dead religions, dead ethics, the 
ghosts of social service and reform, and the dead 
prayers and songs and hymns and mantrams, wait 
shivering with aw'fpj polfi. Buddha is not within. 
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The Pundit’s hoiise of holy lore caught fire and 
ail were burnt, both the Pundit and his followers. I 
escaped this havoc as I am with my God .” — Kabir 

If I am not with Him, my bread and water is poison, 
all love is insanity. But if I am with Him, my home 
is full of nectar and I drink the milk of innocence. I 
love my ehildi'en. and wife, my father and mother ; 
they are my gods. All that happens to me is His 
blessing and I live in peace that now notliing can 
destroy. 

He is not in the forests, neither in solitude nor in 
society. He is in me ; all is w'ell when I am. well. 
The whole world is in unison only w'hen I am with Him. 
I sought Him in pain, he turned upon me and said : 
“ I am pleasure,” I sought Him in pleasure, He 
turned upon me and said : “ I am pain.” In renun- 
ciation He came and whispered : “ I do not live in 
forests, I live in pearl-palaces.” When I was in 
palaces He said ; “ Go and find me in the forest.” 
When I turned my back on woman. He laughed at me 
and said ; “ Seest thou not, I am the beautiful 
woman.” 

A bee desires nothing from the rose but its sweet- 
ness. \That do we really need from the Eternal but 
a Buddha, a Guru Nanak ? 

The little violet needs but a drop of dew ; w'hy this 
talk of the personal and the impersonal ? 

Without inspiration nothing is true, with inspira- 
tion all is true. There is nothing but Truth. 

As the musician who has been initiated into the art, 
turns his flesh and bone into music, so do the disciples 
change their flesh and bone into Him, As the alchem- 
ist, by melting his baser metal again and again in fire, 
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changes it into gold, so do the disciples change their 
all into Him. 

They repeat the song of faith, “ Guru Nanak,” 

“ Guru Nanak,” “ Thou/' Thou/’ and the blood of 
the Guru begins to course in their veins. Is it not 
enough that we have Him as our personal God ? 

Birt have you received the “ Grain of Faith ” from 
the blaster ? “He who has received this grain in his 
soul has no peer /' — Gum Grantha. 

There is no religion nor art without His inspiration. 

It is -when inspiration has left us that religion 
assumes the form of ethics, philanthropy, humanity, 
churches, mosques and temples, hospitals and orphan- 
ages, because inspiration needs no such crutches. 
The earth is the temple with the whole sky as its roof. 
The winds are His fans, the fragrance of the world 
IS the curling incense on His altar. There is no sick- 
ness, no “ falling out with the Divine,” when inspira- 
tion comes from Heaven, consuming all our carnality. 
Religion in its nervous exhaustion, instead of making 
men, begins to make nations of animals on this earth 
binding them together by the mere phantoms of a 
bvgone inspiration. Race-building and nation-mak- 
ing is only visible when the inner floods have dried up. 
“ Man needs no ropes around his neck, only animals 
need to be chained down.” The dead and ethical 
codes of categorical imperatives are ropes for the 
ammals, because men always follow the supreme law 
of their own being. 

It is only the increased sickness of the soul that 
demands the props of a philosophy to support its 
semblance of life. Philosophy is merely a weed ; we 
have no need of it when we are alive with the inspira- 
tion of love. 

What matter the duties and doing good to others 
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with which the eyes of man are so fiiled in these days > 
All yonr mighty principles, withont His love burning 
in your bosom, arc fevers, plagues, and epidemics. 

“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his oun soul,” said Jesus. 

As the moon-bird flies towards the Moon, as the 
Hansa cannot live without the transparent waters of 
the Mansarowar, so do the disciples pine for him. 
They lift their heads to His shy as the flowers raise 
their face to the sun. 

Art is the secret realization of Life’s open secret. 
So far as partaking of the fruits of life is concerned, 
we measure our perfection of art from the success we 
achieve in concealing it from all. “ O what should I 
do, friends ! Tell me, tell me how I may conceal my 
secret of love. The secret is wrenching my heart 
and escaping from me ! O w'hat shall I do ? 0 what 
shall I do ? ” cries Hafiz, of Persia. Praising is not 
enough, praying to Him is not enough ; being God is 
love. Everything — art, knowledge, religion — -is good 
as long as it aids us on this path and everything how- 
ever good is Satanic if it fetter our feet in our march 
to His shrine. 

I am that transparency of soul in which things and 
thoughts east their shadows and excite in me a million 
moods and tempers, now making me dull, now omni- 
scient. I am the blue waters on whose bosom the 
winds come and play freely, I am what another sees 
in me. 

“ I know not my name nor caste nor colour nor 
creed. Tell me, O Mussalmans, tell me I Who am I ? 
I know not who I am,” sings Shamas Tabrez, of 
Persia, All is well if we are spell-bound with wondei 
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and continually moist -with rapture. Give me the 
eyes, drenched with the beauty of His face, half- 
closed in the rapture of His presence. 

I see things from my view-point and I pass rdth 
supreme indifierenee w^hat pertains not to mv joumev 
nor to my destination. I am the bee of the tower 
that has seen Him and has buried in its depths the 
secret of His Love. 

My East is the sacred region whence come our 
burning gems and jewels. All other directions are 
death, on whose bosom even the jewellery of Heaven 
burns to ashes. Where the extinguished flames get 
relighted is my East ! My East is a Man ! 

I am responsible only for the joy of my inner 
ravishment experienced at seeing Him pass me, and 
not for what I say. At times I get so wondrously 
poised that whatever I say about men and things has 
a meaning of its own, unintelligible though it may be 
both to you and to me. 

The Beloved alone can be faithful to Love ; who 
else can ? Love is His gift. As long as Love has not 
come to us, we disappoint ourselves in an ever-revolv- 
ing fascination with its shadows that move in a million 
eyes. Till then we are illusion-fettered. 

This is the land of the Beloved, it is the holy of 
holies, 

If Thou darest, enter the Temple, but beware — 
either give thyself wholly to the Beloved, 

Or enter it not, — Magrdbi, of Persia. 


The conquest of our own solitude is the battle we 
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are engaged in ; the conquest of society is a delusion, 
it is the mire in which the great fall and cry bitterly 
in their solitude. Be yourself alone and then count 
your earning of life. Put an Eastern mind into the 
wilderness of Arabia, with nothing but the burning 
sands below his feet, and fiery stars above him, he will 
be a prophet in a few years. It is the conquest of the 
solitude of my own soul that makes me the true con- 
querer of the whole world. I do not need to feel the 
pulse of another to diagnose a disease, my hand is 
on ray own pulse, 1 am both the health and the 
disease of the world. 

Greatness and smallness are of His Selection ; he 
chooses some for w'ork and some for leisure. If we 
forget Him not, the throne and the hov’^el are an equal 
joy ; of our own seeking both are weariness of the 
flesh. 

If I be a king, %vherL a servant brings me water, I 
thank him. How loving of Him, who has provided 
me with a cup of w'^ater w^hen I felt thirsty, How' 
good of Him ! He sent me a loaf when I was hungry ; 
He gives me clothes to cover my shame. Thanking 
Him, feeling Him, Idssing His Lotus feet, I live in 
solitude on the throne, or in the crow'ded thorough- 
fares, lit by the lamp of this love. As a poor man I 
look up to Him for my daily bread and raiment ; I 
pray Him to cover me with His Mercy. You will 
find me at the well, talking to the women ; you will 
find me in the streets, plajdng with the boys ; you 
will find me ploughing the soil, building huts, smelt- 
ing iron, but above the joys and labour of life, illu- 
minating it all, is the glow of my eyes, illumined with 
His Love that spreads its soft lustre over my lonely 
day and night. 
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TKe old Hindu, in those days of glory long gone bv, 
on his death- bed insisted that the lamp must be lighted 
that be might ^vorship the flame before passing into 
the darkness of the Infinite, He desired the flame 
for which Goethe cried. But it cannot be lighted at 
that supreme moment if it has not been a constant 
companion throughout the life he had on earth; 
strange superstitions remain when great ideas lo'^e 
their real meaning by the extinction of the type of 
men who set them, as an example for us. The dying 
Hindu is nowadays forcibly taken from his bed, put 
on the bed of sand and Knsha grass on a woollen 
blanket, a lamp is lit for liim to worship and he dies. 
But this was not the original idea. If he is dying, 
suffocated in agony under the debris of bricks and 
mortar, let him die ! But if he has heard the Diriiae 
Call and in his life-time apprehends the end of Ids 
iourney on earth, he goes and lives on the starBt sands 
of a river bank, puts up the wick of his heart that lit 
ail his life’s dead hours and taking his trained mind 
off all things dips it into this solitary light of the Love 
of His Lotus Feet ; and looking at the stany worlds, 
while sitting at the feet of Mother-earth, touched by 
the green grass, and kissed by the sister wind and the 
brother water for the last time, he takes his last 
plunge into the Beloved Flame. Ah ! then it Is the 
glory of death 1 This was the death of the great 
Indians of the past — hut it was the climax of the con- 
quest of solitude. Such ones, many times before 
their death, passed beyond death and came back. 
They knew' themselves. 

At that supreme moment, we shall see the vaiiity 
of hie in the vulgar to-days ; the emptiness of social 
gatherings ; the poisonous nature of modem happi- 
ness, and the nilgar fashions and gross appetites that 
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drive every man evei-y hour from solitude to the noisy 
pig-sticking oi common life. 

The straggle for existence is for the ignorant ; for 
the wise there is the end of all struggle ! This is the 
real edocation. It comes to me from the God-like 
soul of my mother, for the great Churd& taught noth- 
ing. but took her children one after another in her 
lap and sang His hymns, looking at them, into their 
eyes and remembering the Great Teacher -Heart and 
praising it. 

“ Thou art holy ; Thou art the Essence of Know- 
ledge ; Thou art colourless, garbless, Infinite ! Thou 
art beyond the Sansar-Maya. Thou art God.” Rocked 
thus, I entered the world ; I went to school as a prince, 
who knows already his regal destiny and goes about 
equipping himself with the arts and sciences of life 
to go through the great Illusion with power, wisdom, 
and watchfulness. 

I was born in hymns ; I was fed with the milk of 
hynms ; I came drinking light and go out drinking 
light, to me no learning of the worlds were of any use 
whatever. I brought my seeds with myself, gathered 
from ages of my life before this, a lap full of them, a 
head-load full of them, and all my holsters full of them ; 
and your clumsiness in teaching me things foreign to 
my soul burnt them aU and filled my pockets with 
soot then bidding me go sow and reap it ! 

Give me back in my school days, the flashes of the 
sword to play with, the little quiver for my back, give 
me in my hand a little bow and arrow, and bind me 
an armlet on my arm, containing the talisman of 
Guru Gobind Singh. I, too, play with the tiger as 
played the child of Bushyanta; I, too, will contemplate 
like Dhxuva; I, too, will dance like Prahlad. 
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The rivers are in angry flood J 

The saints live on the other shore, 

There are floods where elephants get drowned, 
and ships get sunk, 

O beautiful young girl ! thou darest jump into 
the floods where no one dares ! 

Dead or alive, jump I The saints shall take thee 
across ! 

And thy heart shall be the temple where the 
saints shall enshrine the Word of God 1 

“ 'Where is liberty, even if I could fly right up to the 
roof of this Universe, there is no way out ; I would 
have flown but there is no way out of life ! ” 

—An Urdu Foci. 

The w'anton, sensual abandon of the world and the 
sublime self-control of the Upnishadic seer are poles 
at the two extremities of the caged life which flutters 
its wings to be free, rocked in the swing of a great 
pendulum between these two poles. 

Is freedom to be found in the death of senses ? 
Are stones free ? Are rocks free ? The river and the 
mountain, the cloud and the wood, the rain and 
sunshine, are cycle-bound. No one can fly S The 
death of senses makes men rocks and all the paths 
lead to still darker dungeons. Indulgence makes men 
worse than animals. Freedom lies in the other 
direction, where senses are intensified a mwiadfold, 
and man lives in intensified subjectivity, 

“ Liberty is the name of the Absolute Polarity. 
God is the only One who is free, both of self and Maya. 
Be God, standing erect ! Idberty is a straight, white 
column of light, a tower of fire shooting upward, 
higher and higher, stiU higher and ever higher. W hen 
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you lie on the ground and look up at the stars you are 
a slave. When you rise slowly, and are one with the 
tower of fire, you are free. All the five senses are 
yours, to rise and stand erect. Life is a supreme 
vertical line, the line of death makes a right angle with 
it. Erect standing is fiber ty ; the spilling of blood 
is not the price of liberty, as the insane world howls 
about it. The Master's Lotus sheds its aroma of 
absolute freedom into my risen, self-realized con- 
sciousness. Liberty is in the glance of the Highest. 
Only the Risen Ones know it .” — Bhai Viy S%ngh 

The ideal of democracy presupposes a world full of 
shadowless angels, all made of love, pure intellect and 
soul. True democracy is of human love, otherwise 
be it democracy or autocracy, it is the “ Cunninger 
Animal ” that rides the less cunning. In the heart 
of the Beloved is equahty of life, nowhere else 
Whether I rule or persuade a million more to agree 
with me and follow me, it is autocracy. “■ Self is 
the disease and self is the cure,” says Guru Nanak. 
The ghost-ridden world follows ephemeral phantoms 
and clutches at dead darkness. Light cannot come 
from outside. I hold only him to be the true 
Statesman, who leads man to inner height, inner 
Godhead. There is no greatness but one, which 
we Easterns call the Avtar, and it is His touch that 
makes us free. Carlyle is right as to Odin and 
partially as to Mohammed, but thereafter his views 
are confused. The world of stars is in the mouth of 
Krishna. When the monsoon breaks on the parched 
land of India, I think of the advent of a great man ; 
it is so sudden, so ov'erwhelming, so infinite. It is 
always a descent from on high, the ascents of man 
towards those heights can never have that infinity at 
their back. For centuries we go on, acknowledging 
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all kinds of greatness, but when He appears, -ft-e know- 
all else is small, very small, 'No institutions and 
systems, however grand, can suit me for more than 
a day. Every thought that has not in it the soul of 
true greatness, soon loses its freshness and value. 

Nations cannot be free when I am grovellinc 1 
Nations cannot be enslaved when I am the red pillar 
of liberty. Kings and commoners, the sick andVneir 
physicians, are eternal^ helpless unless I, like Prahlad, 
rise and enter into the red pillar which, tearing the 
sky, shoots above the stars ! 

I preach no Sadhana of liberty or salvation, I point 
out no difficulties of self-control and Yogas' concen- 
tration ; I only say let the lotus step softly up into 
its gay blossom, I am liberty, not only for man and 
nations but for all creation. For my freedom, even 
as the lotus needs the warmth of the Sun, even as 
woman needs the love of man, so do I need Him, 
Without His face shining upon me, I can never be free. 
Unless I am free, there is no freedom. Freedom, the 
whole of it, is within me. It is not in statute books 
nor in man-made laws — miserable, foolish things that 
have always hung its men and women, burnt alive its 
samts and sent to the scaffold some of the greatest 
benefactors of Humanity. Death is not the remedy. 
Nothing dies, everything revolves in a circle, coming 
again and again to the place front which it started. 
Metampsychosis, Karma, is true and yer false ; the 
modern evolution, everything said and imagined, all 
proven law-s are true yet all are false, inasmuch as 
they do not exist in this particular form in w-hich we 
know them in. the vertical Life-Pillar that, touching 
the circle of endless evolution and involution, stands 
straight, vertical. Freedom cannot be on the great 
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wheel of hirth and death, but along this tangent at 
right angles to the circle of illusion I So did Buddha 
declare, and so, also, did Gum Nanak. "‘Yes, liberty 
is outside this ‘ Golden egg of Illusion,’ as the Guru 
says ; when the egg of superstition is hatched, man 
gets his wings.” 

When once initiated into His favour, the relativity 
of the position here and now does not matter. On 
the hill is the Beloved, I stand on the peak and glide 
downward through the groves of love, now buried in 
honey, now in the light of His Lotus ; now caught in 
His mouth, now east at His feet ; now in blossom, now 
in leaf ; in the multitudinous sensuous life I touch 
His Flesh everywhere. But I die if He goes out of 
me, there is nothing in either worlds that can refresh 
me ; metaphysics is a poison, poetry a curse, art is 
sickness and life an empty house. 

Blessed, blessed are my eyes ! I see such glories as 
men and women and children, I see flowers and stars, ! 
Blessed, blessed is my mouth I I kiss the while hem 
of His robe — Creation. Blessed, blessed is my skin ! 
I sense Him in His body touching my body. Blessed, 
blessed are my nostrils ! I perceive Him in the scents 
of infancy, youth and old age, in manhood, W'oman- 
hood and maidenhood. O five senses ! be ye ten or 
a thousand ! O my hands and feet 1 ray self ! Be 
millions and ever more, that I naay drink deeper of 
liberty and beauty, and live a million times, intensified 
for the joy that is He, May life be long, unending, 
everlasting, now that I am free ! 

Return, retium, my love, my passion, my 
instinct of wasting myself ! 

Return, return, my pleasure in sensuous 
revelry, come back to me ! 
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All i-5 right 'when I am nght. Piety i'; my 
passion, religion is my love, purity is my colour, 

I am liberty 1 

Liberty is gained at last, but hovf simply ! In His 
name, I found it. Ah ! None understands me and 
so let it be. All 'will fain be .slaves, unable to shatter 
the 'svheel of the Jagan Nath Car that grinds them in 
the Sansar Chakra! i have solved my problem, let 
it be ! 

Ah ! ■well might the subjects of mighty Havana 
of Lanka, cry : 

What use these burning mansions of gold of the 
Lauka ? 

Where every day a iieiv fire, a strange fear con- 
sumes the soul ! 

Better, better be the mud huts in the Kingdom 
of Rama, 

Whereiiith but a feiv beans for his daily sub- 
sistence, 

Man. sleeps in the Peace of Righteousness, 



IX 


HOME AND SOCIETY 

A little wilderness by the side of a river, a well, or a 
spring, adorned, with a few plantain trees ; the purple 
smoke of an open hearth fire rising from under the 
trees like incense ; a little courtyard, where marigolds 
bloom and Tulsi spreads its aroma, with the man and 
his children lodged beneath a roof of grass thatch 
in the centre ; and a simple mudwali around the hut 
to allow' the steady burning of a candle for light ; 
such is the Eastern conception of a home. Here the 
children rise every morn to sing songs of the Belo%'ed 
and offer the threads of friendship to the Tuhi bush 
and the feepul tree, to bathe the pebbles of the river 
with milk and water, giving them an honoured place 
on little mounds of dust, and helping marigolds to 
grow' and driving the calf and the cow' to graze on the 
surrounding turf. Here man and w'oman till the soil 
together, churn the milk of the buffalo and the cow, 
labour, eat and drink and laugh together. And all 
sleep sound in the Peace of God ! Here the girls and 
boys go into the wilderness to collect flowers and 
leaves to make into garlands for the Beloved. A 
home indeed where come the wild peacocks by dozens, 
and the sparrow's freely enter beneath the lowdy roof 
to share with man his bread and peck the scattered 
grains as if it was also their nest. A jungle stag and 
his doe come to the courtyard and speak strange 
messages to the soul in their beautiful eyes. Here 
children grow, feeling the dance of the dawn and even- 
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jng in their own courtyard. A brotherhood sri'.t-s 
between these untutored children of man and the 
crystal waters of the river and the spring, the breezes 
of strange ciiracs and countries that pass their doors, 
the day and the night. The sun.shine and <tarshii\e 
talk to them ■, fear and doubt enter not into their 
heaven, and they live with trees and flowers so that 
they themselves grow in sweet -smelling compa-cJon- 
ship ! And the meaning of it all opens in lbs glances 
as He comes to touch them with IMMORTAL BLISS ; 
He blesses them and passes. Xo eeiebratxon need be 
ours but the days of His visit to us, the hours of His 
meeting. 

Another home miles apart ! As Thoreau says, 
every man requires for his dmne breath, a few' acres 
of wasteland. Why should healthy ones dispute 
about anything, when, they know the peace oi the 
home. It is the diseased, disgruntled man that cries 
and weeps and claims his rights and wrongs ! 

The red earthen pitchers, speechless, full of cooling, 
satiating life water, fresh from the well, furnish us 
with scripture. They are our poets and priests. Fill 
jmurself with nectar and be dumb, let it flow from every 
pore of your body ; your ver\’ flesh is the Tem.pSe of 
G-od. Be molten in the glory celestial and God comes 
within vou — your heart is His seat. Ho not make it 
hot by desires, by passions, by any kind of worry or 
haste. Throw out the hot water, nil again with the 
fresh cool draughts from the Spring, and be always 
calm, cool, sweet, nourishing. Keep your soul cool, 
and there can be no disease. Chant Ji&fi A a??!® / 
Ah ! vou and your children shall always be well. 
Nothing can injure you if yon injure none. But make 
no plans. Ho not fall into calculations, make no 
laws ; make, instead, songs and sing. As your^ cow 
and your bullocks do not thmk what they w'lH eat 
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and drink, so you need not think. Just as they have 
you, you have Him. This is the life of the Spirit : 
this is both knowledge and power divine. 

We only think of Hinj and live. Life, death, youth, 
love, labour, rest, pain or pleasure, whatsoever He 
sends is w'elcome ! 

On the well, on the spring, or on the river side, 
we gather with our empty pitchers and go back with 
our pitchers full — ^this is our social gathering, we go 
empty of soul and return full of nectar. 


END 


